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SHAPING THE NEW COUNCILS 



FOREWORD BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE EOR 
SCOTLAND, THE RT HON IAN LANG MP 




My consultation paper “The Structure of Local Government in Scotland: The Case 
for Change”, wliich was issued in June 1991, invited views and opinions on the 
Government s proposal to move towards a structure of single-tier local authorities 
on the mainland of Scotland. The paper was dehberately general and broad in scope 
exploring, as it did, the case for moving to unitary councils. I was dehghted at the 
wide range of responses received from individuals, local authorities, businesses and 
other organisations. These responses have led me firmly to the view that the time 
is now right for change and this paper explores, in some detail, the issues which 
now have to be considered. 

The present two-tier system was a major improvement on what it replaced and has 
in many respects been successful. The world in which local authorities operate has, 
however, altered significantly since that system was estabhshed in 1975. The objec- 
tive then, as now, was to provide the most efficient structure whereby the services 
for which local government is responsible could be provided to the pubhc. It has 
become clear that the solution wliich was appropriate in 1975 is one which can now 
be considerably improved. The arguments which led to a two-tier structure no 
longer have the same force where autliorities are increasingly developing their role 
as enablers ratlier than direct providers of services; and where the expectations of 
people as customers of local authorities, very much embodied in the concept of 
the Citizen s Charter, increasingly demand a system where hnes of responsibility 
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are clear and comprehensible. I am conscious also that we must look to the future 
- we need a system of local government that will serve us well as we move into the 
next century. I believe that the way forward lies in accountable, democratic, effi- 
cient and cost-effective single-tier authorities. 

My colleagues and I remain open minded, however, about the shape of that struc- 
ture. We want to hear the views of all those with an interest in local government. 
The paper offers 4 illustrative maps of possible new structures. I must stress that 
these are not specific options from which a choice must be made. Nor do any of 
the boundaries on the maps have any significance other than as illustrations. We 
wiU consider carefully all the comments we receive before making decisions about 
the shape, size and number of the new authorities. We may, for example, be pre- 
sented with a strong case for a return to the former counties in some areas and I 
will certainly be prepared to consider this if the arguments are made. 

The purpose of including the maps m this paper is to show a range of possible struc- 
tures, from a small number of generally large authorities to a large number of, on 
the whole, small authorities. This in turn enables the paper to discuss in clearer 
terms how particular services might be provided under different types of structure. 
The exercise is, after all, not only about re-drawing maps. It is ultimately about 
organising local government to enable it to fulfil its potential as a legitimate and 
powerful part of our democracy; and in a way which ensures that the services for 
which it is responsible are delivered to those who use and require them in the most 
efficient and effective way possible. The Government wish to encourage aU Scottish 
local authorities to abide by the basic principles of the Citizen s Charter — account- 
abihty, responsiveness, quality and choice. 

In all of this we must pay heed to the issue of cost. Irrespective of the structure 
chosen, I will expect the new authorities to ensure that services are provided more 
efficiendy in future. I regard it as essential that the new system should be able to 
deliver services to the taxpayer at less cost. 

I hope to receive a wide range of responses to this paper. To that end I am also 
making available a video and leaflets which cover the same ground as this paper. I 
hope that they will be of particular use to community groups and individuals who 
wish to contribute to this important discussion. I have set an extended period for 
consultation, until 29 January 1993, in the expectation that a large number of indi- 
viduals and organisations will wish to make their views known on this important 
subject. Thereafter I wiU issue a White Paper which will set out m detail the pro- 
posed new structure for local government in Scotland. 



IAN LANG 
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In June 1991 the Government issued their consultation paper The Structure of 
Local Government in Scotland: The Case for Change’ as part of tlieir wide-ranging 
review of local government. That paper attracted widespread interest, and over 
460 responses were received. 

A summary of the responses was pubhshed in February 1992. Two-tliirds of tlie 
respondents who addressed the central issue of the future stmcture of local gov- 
ernment supported the proposal for a single-tier system, and on tlie basis of tliis 
evidence the Government subsequently announced their intention to move towards 
such a system. 

As part of this process a consultancy study was commissioned with a remit to 
examine the costs, botli transitional and long term, of reorganisation. The findings 
are reflected in this consultation paper winch now considers a range of possible 
structures for single-tier local government in Scotland. 

Much of the discussion focuses on the 4 illustrative structures which are shown in 
Part IV of this paper. The maps are intended to show a range of possible structures, 
from a small number of generally large autliorities to a lai'ge number of, on tlie 
whole, small authorities. This in turn enables the paper to discuss in clearer terms 
die imphcations of various structures and, in particular, how individual services 
might be provided under different types of structure. The maps are not specific 
options from which a choice must be made. The boundaries and die names are 
illustrative and intended only to aid discussiqn. 

The main purpose of the consultation exercise is to give diose widi an interest in 
local government an opportunity to express their views on its future shape. 
Comments, therefore, on any issue raised in the consultation paper, or other com- 
ments on local government restructuring, will be welcomed. The address to which 
comments should be sent is included at die end of the paper. In addition the paper 
invites views, at various points, on a range of specific questions. These are mai'ked 
widi block shading and tiiose witii an interest in any of these issues are particularly 
requested to respond. 



Within the overall context of this paper views are particularly invited on two 
key questions: 

— Taking everydiing into consideration, what is the best shape for a single- 
tier council in your particular part of the country? 

— ^Balancing all the arguments, what is the best single-tier structure for 
Scotland as a whole? 
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SUMMARY 



Part I - Introduction 

Sections 1 to 3 reiterate the case for change which was made in the Government s 
first consultation paper on the structure of local government in Scotland. They 
discuss the principles on which the new structure must be based and affirm the 
Governments continuing commitment to strong and effective local government. 

Part II - Some Issues Determining the Structure 

Sections 4 to 12 discuss a range of factors, other than those related to the perfor- 
mance of specific local authority functions, which will need to be taken into account 
in deteimining the most appropriate single-tier structure. 

Part III - The Provision of Services 

Sections 13 to 34 consider how the main functions of local authorities could be 
delivered under a single-tier system of local authorities. 

Part TV- Illustrative Structures 

Four possible structures are described in this part. These are intended to help illus- 
trate the different considerations which arise under different structures, and to 
provide a framework for discussion at a local level. 

Part V - Transition to the New Authorities 

Sections 37 to 42 consider various issues which arise from the reform process and 

m respect of which, decisions will be required before the new authorities take 
effect. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN SCOTLAND: SHAPING THE NEW COUNCILS 



1 THE CASE FOR UNITARY AUTHORITIES 

1 . 1 The world in which local government operates is constantly changing and the struc- 
ture of local government necessarily has to change with it. In the penultimate 
chapter of its 1969 Report, the Wheatley Commission stated “Evidence from all 
sides convinces us that the structure of local government cannot afford to remain 
static.” The Government beheve that the changes to the world of local government 
which have taken place since the mid 1970s, and the experience of the present 
system during that period, justify a new structure to take local government into the 
next century. 

1.2 The arguments for a single-tier structure were set out in the Governments first 
consultation paper last year and bear repeating here. The existing structure was 
based on the functions that local authorities had in the 1960s, in a period when the 
United Kingdom had a national plan and when it was generally accepted that 
regional economic activity and supporting development had to be planned by the 
pubhc sector. At that time it was also held that only the pubhc sector could manage 
the dehvery of a veiy wide range of services. 

1.3 There is now httle support for that approach to economic development, and a 
general recognition that many services are better dehvered by competing private 
businesses. Local authorities therefore now have a less comprehensive planning 
role than the Wheatley Commission envisaged. They have to act much more in 
partnership with the private sector, and with the powerful pubhc sector agencies 
which have been estabhshed in Scotland since the Wheatley Commission reported. 
They now buy a wide range of services from the private sector, so that there is less 
need for them to maintain a comprehensive range of expertise within their own 
organisation. Taken together these factors reduce the need for very large authori- 
ties of the sort Wheatley recommended. 

1.4 Expectations have changed too. People not only want a high standard of service, 
as they have always done; they want to be involved in the planning of the service 
and they want to know where to direct their complaints if they think the service is 
poor. As the Citizens Charter emphasises, people should know who is in charge of 
pubhc services. Customers’ views about the services they use should be sought reg- 
ularly and they should have ready access to someone who can help them or who 
can deal with their concerns. Councils cannot develop these close links with their 
customers when their customers do not understand which tier of local government 
is responsible for what. 

1 . 5 People are also increasingly concerned about the costs of local government, because 
these costs have grown substantially in real terms. They cannot effectively express 
their views about priorities, or ways of increasing efficiency, when they do not 
understand the division of responsibihty between districts and regions, and have 
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to disentangle the respective contiibiitions of regional and district to their 
community charge or, in future, their council tax bills. The risk of confu- 
sion, which was always inherent in a two-tier structure, is therefore 
increasingly emerging as a serious weakness. 

1 . 6 There is continuing dissatisfaction witli a number of other features of the 
existing system. In general people have found it difficult to identify with 
some of tlie large authorities - perhaps not surprisingly when one author- 
ity covers almost half the population of Scotland - and people often con- 
tinue to see tliemselves as h\dng in counties, or in burghs. Altliough tlie 
regional comicils aU decentralise their decision-making to some extent it 
can be difficult for individuals to find their way through these inevitably 
large organisations. Particularly in outlying areas, there is resentment 
about matters apparently being decided far away. 

1.7 It has not proved possible to draw strict boundaries between tlie func- 
tions of regions and tliose of district councils. Inevitably, therefore, there 
are some areas of overlap and duplication leading to potential conflict. A 
fist of tlie main current functions of local autliorities is set out in Annex 
A. Comprehensive programmes to deal with, for example, intractable 
problems of deprivation have proved difficult to put together. They 
require co-ordination between the tiers of local government, as well as 
co-ordination witli otlier parties, and each region and district inevitably 
has its own idea of priorities. 

1.8 It was evident from the responses to tlie first consultation paper that many 
people recognised these shortcomings, and accepted the force of these 
arguments. The support for a single-tier structure came from a strikingly 
wide range of interests, including local authorities, business interests, 
community councils, representatives of various pohtical parties and indi- 
viduals. The central message from these responses was that people are 
keen to move on to what they see as a more acceptable form of local gov- 
ernment - a single council for each area. 

1 . 9 Among those who did not support the idea of moving to single-tier local 
authorities, the principal argument used was tliat tlie cost and upheaval 
of refonn was not justified. Most respondents expressing this view also 
suggested that the current structure was working satisfactoiily, and that 
there was httle complaint about it. 

1.10 The Secretary of State has considered very carefully all the opinions 
offered during the first consultation exercise. He acknowledges that some 
cost and upheaval is unavoidable dming any reorganisation. The 
Government therefore commissioned a special study of the likely costs, 
botli transitional and longer-term, of the new authorities. The results of 
tills study, and possible ways of minimising the costs and upheaval of reor- 
ganisation, are discussed later in this paper. 
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1.11 The Government do not, however, accept the ai-gument put forward by 
some that it would be possible to make do with the existing two-tier structure in 
Scotland. Much of the e\ddence submitted to the Wheatley Commission argued 
that the existing system was operating satisfactorily, and that there was little com- 
plaint from the general pubhc about it. Yet it is now generally recognised that 
although local government before 1975 worked despite the flaws in its structure, 
tire present structure represents a considerable improvement. Similarly wlrile a 
great deal has been achieved within that structure, it is now an obstacle to progress, 
and the Secretary of State is confident that a single-tier structure whl be a further 
major step forward. 
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2 PRINCIPLES OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 



2.1 The first consultation paper invited views on the principles which should underlie 
any new structure of local government in Scotland. In creating a new system it is 
essential that the fundamental principles on which it is based should command 
general support. The Government are therefore encouraged that the great major- 
ity of those commenting on this issue during the first consultation round agreed 
with the fist of principles set out in the paper. These are: 

— that the new system should he firmly rooted in the democratic tradition; 

— that the new system should not he based exclusively on either of the exist- 
ing tiers; 

— that the new units need not be of uniform size; 

— that they should reflect local loyalties and allegiances and be truly repre- 
sentative of them. Geography, natural physical boundaries and travel to 
work patterns all need to be taken into account. There may be a case for 
reviving the old county boundaries in some areas; 

— that they should be strong, cost-effectively resourced and capable of dis- 
charging their statutory functions effectively and efficiently; 

— that they should be clearly accountable to their electorate. Each elector is 
entitled to clear, unambiguous information and explanations about what 
local government is doing on his or her behalf and how it is doing it; 

— that they should be capable of effective management of services and 
resources and of seeking better and more cost-effective methods of service 
deliveiy which reflect local needs, wishes and circumstances; 

— that they should demonstrably provide value for money across the range 
of statutory functions; 

— that they should be able to recruit sufficient staff of appropriate cafibre 
and to train and manage them effectively. 

2.2 Above all, the Government s poficy is to have strong, effective and democratic local 
government which represents and responds to the wishes of those it serves. Local 
government has a legitimate and powerful position in our democracy and the 
Government have made it clear during the debate on the future role of the 
European Community that each layer of government, whether it be European, 
national or local, has a distinctive role to play. By definition, local government is 
intended to be responsible for issues best dealt with at local level and one of the 
principal aims of this reorgamsation is to ensure that the new authorities are struc- 
tured in a way which allows them most effectively to fulfil that role. 

2.3 By giving eveiy area of Scotland a single local authority, a single-tier system will 
strengthen local government. At present, except in the islands, people have two 
levels of local authority to represent their views. The district and the region will 
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not always see eye to eye on all issues, and in some cases they wiU be controlled by 
different political parties. Each therefore lacks authority in claiming to speak for 
the population of a particular area. It also, of course, lacks authority because it lacks 
responsibihty for the full range of local authority services. A single-tier authority 
will not suffer these handicaps, and will be much better placed to build strong links 
with aU interests in its local community. 

2.4 Those responding to the first consultation paper generally agreed that the new 
authorities should be capable of ensuring the provision of the fuU range of statu- 
tory functions efficiently, economically and effectively. Like the Wheatley 
Commission, the Government regard the effective exercise of functions as one of 
the most important objectives of the reorganisation. It would be unacceptable to 
create authorities which can understand the aspirations of their electorate but are 
incapable of arranging the provision of services in a cost-effective manner. 

2.5 In commenting on the other principles set out above, respondents particularly 
endorsed the view that there was no need for the new units to be of uniform size. 
Interest was expressed in a number of areas in reviving the old county boundaries. 
Many emphasised the importance of containing costs and ensuring value for money 
in the new structure. These issues are considered in more depth in Part II. 
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3 LOCAL AUTHORm' FUNCTIONS 



A number of those responding to the first consultation paper expressed some 
concern tliat tiie primarv’ purpose of reorganisation might be to reduce the number 
of functions for which local government is responsible. This concern is misplaced. 
The Go\'emment are finnly committed to a strong and effective local authority 
sector which is responsible for all of those functions wliich can best be controlled 
at tliat level. The recent and significant addition of community care to the hst of 
seivices for which local go\nmment is responsible and the extension of its duties 
in relation to, for example, food hygiene and the control of dogs illustrate the 
Go\ emments continuing determination to ensure that local government retains 
its important role. 

This is not to say, however, that where it is clear that a function can best be organ- 
ised by bodies other than local authorities or where other organisations obviously 
have an important part to play in the dehvery of a service, the role of local author- 
ities should necessarily remain unchanged in all circumstances. The ever- 
changing demands of a modem society make tliis unreahstic. A consultation exer- 
cise has already taken place on the Governments proposals to create a Scottish 
Environment Protection Agency which vviU inter alia assume tlie current distiict 
and islands councils responsibility for waste regulation and local air pollution con- 
trols. The Secretary of State is also considering hovv^ w’^ater and sewerage services 
might best be delivered in future. He has recently recewed a report on this issue 
from consultants and, in the hght of this, will be issuing a separate consultation 
paper. Nevertheless tlie Government are clear that the new single-tier authorities 
will retain responsibility for the vast majority of existing local government services. 

Part III of this paper contains an extenswe discussion of ways in which the various 
functions forw'hich local authorities are responsible might be delivered in a range 
of different stmctures. Three main themes arise from that discussion. 

Firstly, under some of the possible stmctures, particularly those involving relatively 
small local authorities, it would be necessary' for authorities to co-operate or act 
jointly in order to ensure tlie provision of the more specialist services. This need 
not however mean that an individual authority would relinquish control or respon- 
sibility for the provision of its service. The Government are determined that an 
important aspect of the new single-tier authorities should be clear lines of account- 
ability between local people and those they havn elected to represent tliem. There 
is nothing new in local authorities combining to provide senices; v^arious an*ange- 
ments already exist in the current system ranging from joint boards for police and 
fire to the use by smaller authorities of specialist facilities which are provided only 
by the larger authorities. 

In addition, the increasing emphasis in the last few years on the enabling role of 
councils and the promotion of an internal market within local authorities have 
meant that councillors are becoming well used to the concept of setting down tlie 
required standard of service and then choosing the most cost-effective means of 
delivenng that service - whether that be private sector contractors, the councils 
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own employees or, perhaps in tlie future, another local authority. The Government s 
White Paper ‘Competing For Quality’ explores ways in which local government 
can continue to improve the value for money offered to local taxpayers. Section 8 
of this paper discusses the various types of joint arrangements which might be used 
by the new autiiorities while ensuring that each council remains firmly in control 
of the quahty of service it is providing. 

3.6 Secondly, it is important to recognise, particularly when considering the delivery 
of services by larger units, die extent to which die dehveiy of the seiwice is decen- 
trahsed, and the scope for going further in that direction. Much diought has been 
given to this issue by many Scottish authorities and many experiments have been 
undertaken, including die estabhshment of one-stop shops and area committees. 
The Government beheve diat such decentrahsation generally makes for more effec- 
tive management, provided that clear hnes of responsibihty remain and that the 
customer remains clear about where diose responsible for any seiwice can be con- 
tacted. The issue is discussed further in Section 7. 

3. 7 Thirdly, as many of the responses to die first consultation paper argued, and as wiU 
be made clear in die discussion in Part III, a single-tier stmcture will significantly 
improve the delivery of several key services by bringing diem together under a 
single authority. Closer links can be estabhshed between tiiose deahng with the 
same clients in social work and housing departments. Leisure and recreation ser- 
vices wiU become more effective. Condict between the two levels of planning 
authority will be eliminated. Local authorities will be better placed to mount a com- 
prehensive attack on deprivation botii in urban areas and in the countiyside, 
because they will be able to direct the efforts of aU die relevant services and ensure 
they follow a common set of priorities. The hnks between die various seiwices are 
discussed furdier in Part III. 
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4 INTRODUCTION 



4.1 The principles on which the new structure of local government should be based 
have already been set out. This part of the paper and Part III discuss in some detail 
the arguments which need to be weighed when determining the most appropriate 
single-tier structure for a particular area of the countiy or for Scotland as a whole. 
Part III discusses the dehvery of particular' functions and services while Part II con- 
siders other factors. Where appropriate tlie discussion refers to the 4 structures 
illustrated in Part IV. 
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PART II - SOME ISSUES DETERMINING THE STRUCTURE 



5 FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE NEW 

COUNCILS 



5 . 1 One of the main objectives of this reorganisation is to create a local government 
structure which offers the taxpayer better value for money. The first consultation 
paper set out the Government s intention that tlie new authorities should meet cri- 
teria of cost effectiveness and increased efficiency over the longer term. This 
approach was endorsed by those responding to die paper. The Government are 
conscious that die last reorganisation of local government in Scotland coincided 
with a surge in expenditure and are deteniiined that this should not happen again. 
While die creation of the new authorities and the winding-up of the old ones will 
involve expense, the Govemment are determined that these costs should be min- 
imised and that they should be outweighed by die benefits to die taxpayer and the 
customers of local authority financed sendees in the longer term. 

5.2 Earlier this year die Secretary of State asked Touche Ross, Management 
Consultants, to examine die hkely implications in terms of costs, bodi in die longer 
tenn and those incurred over the transitional period, of moving to a single-tier 
structure. The consultants’ report has been pubhshed and copies are available on 
request from the address shown at die end of diis paper. The consultants’ analysis 
does not assess at what point significant economies or diseconomies of scale are 
likely to appear as the average size of local authorities changes, nor were they asked 
to consider the optimal number of audiorities in overall cost/benefit terms. 
However, dieir analysis has usefully identified die main areas where costs and 
savings will arise and sets out some provisional estimates of the magnitudes involved. 
Further work, taking account of responses to diis consultation document, may be 
needed to develop die consultants’ mediodology and to refine the estimates of costs 
and sawngs. 

5.3 The consultants were asked to consider die total cost of any reorganisation. This 
effectively includes both Transfer’ and ‘resource’ costs. Transfer costs which include 
such items as redundancy payments are usually held to be payments for which no 
goods or seixdces are obtained in return. Resource costs, on die other hand are held 
to represent the real costs to die economy. A strict cost/benefit analysis normally 
considers only resource costs and would therefore exclude redundancy costs etc. 
The purpose of the work undertaken by the consultants, however, was to identify 
the total additional cash costs of reforming the cuiTent local government system. 
Both transfer costs and resource costs have therefore been taken into account in 
the analysis. 



TRANSITIONAL COSTS 

5 . 4 This reorganisation will require responsibihty for the day-to-day operations of local 

govemment to be transferred from two tiers of audiorities to one. The new audior- 
ities may or may not cover the same area as existing regions or districts. These 
changes will necessarily cost money. The principal costs are hkely to arise from die 
adoption of new^ staffing stmetures, alteration of computing systems and the process 
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of creating the new councils and winding-up the old ones. Against diese costs, it 
should be possible to raise income by identifying land and buildings which are no 
longer required and can be sold off. 

5. 5 The estimates of costs and income provided by the consultants are necessarily based 
on various assumptions and therefore have to be treated with care. The level of 
costs and revenue will vary to some extent with the new structure chosen and widi 
other decisions which have yet to be taken. One of the main factors will be the 
question of how many staff will be required by the new councils and die consul- 
tants have had to make paiticular assumptions on diese questions for the purpose 
of their exercise. These do not, of course, reflect any decisions which the 
Government may in due course take on these issues. 

5. 6 In addition to the staff related costs, another area which wdl require expenditure 
during the transition to the new authorities is computing. In local audiorities, com- 
puters are used for a multitude of tasks ranging from simple word processing and 
administrative record-keeping through to die design and implementation of new 
road systems. In many instances die changes which are required wiU be fairly 
straightforward. In others, consideration wiU have to be given to whether it would 
be sensible to retain, for example, existing computer systems which can then be 
made available to the new authorities in each area on an agency basis. In addition 
authorities will need to commit resources to the reprogramming of existing systems 
and the acquisition of new computers. The consultants have made an assumption 
diat existing central systems will continue to be mn in die medium-term, possibly 
through joint arrangements, and that the costs of transition will be connected with 
planning future systems. 

5. 7 The business involved in winding-up the old authorities and setting up the shadow 
authorities which, it is envisaged, will be set up one year before taking over respon- 
sibihty for local government functions, will also involve some additional expendi- 
ture. The new local audiorities will initially consist of elected members and a small 
team of senior staff. Both councillors and officials may also be involved widi one 
of the existing authorities, either as elected representatives or employees . However, 
it is envisaged that die number of extra staff involved will be relatively small. 

5.8 In terms of winding-up costs, the consultants have assumed die estabhshment of 
a number of residuaiy bodies, aldiough again the Government have not yet taken 
a decision about this aspect of reorganisation. The question of whedier residuaiy 
bodies might be required is discussed in pai'agraphs 38.13 to 38.15 of diis paper. 
The consultants have assumed for die pui-poses of their exercise that residuary 
bodies wiU take over die assets and habilities of die abohshed authorities and will 
be responsible for, inter aha, effecting transfers of property to successor authori- 
ties, disposing of suiplus assets, deahng widi related loan debt, collecting odier out- 
standing debts, deahng widi any claims relating to outstanding contracts at vesting 
date and for the disaggregation of records and aUocation to successor authorities. 
The costs of winding up existing audiorities are likely to be partly off-set by receipts 
from die disposal of surplus property. 

5.9 Previous reorganisations of local government structure in England in die 1980s 
raised substantial sums from the disposal of surplus local authority assets. It is not 
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possible to quantii}^ precisely tlie income which might be available from the sale 
of surplus assets until the stmcture of the new system is Imown and the ownership 
details of the surplus buildings and land identified. However, on the basis of con- 
seivative assumptions about property' owned, its location, value etc the consultants 
have estimated potential receipts of £15m-£52m (in tlie case of 15, 24 and 35 unit 
structures). Under a 51 unit structure tliere could be net additional costs, which, 
if capitalised, might be of tlie order of £14m. 

5.10 During the last reorganisation of local government in Scodand considerable 
amounts of money were spent on the building and acquisition of new council offices. 
The Government do not consider that this vdU be necessary diis time. The restruc- 
turing in 1975 involved the setting up of large centralised councils whereas the aim 
ofdiis reorganisation is to bring local government nearer to the electorate. In almost 
aU of die structures emdsaged for the new single-tier councils die number of local 
authority employees will be less than at present. The Government do not diere- 
fore considerthat there wall be aneedforthe new authorities to spendlarge amounts 
of money on new buildings, and intend to ensure, through die system of capital 
consents which governs local authority capital expenditure, that council finances 
are not used for die acquisition of unnecessary property and land. 

LONG-TERM GOSTS 

5.11 As part of their remit, die consultants were asked to examine die hkely ongoing 
costs of die new^ authorities by comparison with the current councils. These costs 
will depend on many things, including die quality of seiwice provision, die extent 
of devolved decision-making within the new authorities and die nature of the 
cooperative arrangements betw^een audiorities. For the specific purpose of dieir 
task, however, the consultants were asked to assume diat die nature and quality of 
ser\ice delivery w^ould remain unaltered under the new audiorities. 

5.12 The consultants have identified long-term savings wliich will accrue on a yearly 
basis from the date of reorganisation. The most significant saving is in staff costs 
w'hich the consultants have calculated so as to include accommodation costs as weU 

as salary and oncosts (national insurance etc). In the first year of reorganisation 
diese savings have been estimated at between £55m and £192m (in the case of 15, 
24 or 35 umt structures). Because of the need for more staff in a 51 council struc- 
ture, the consultants have estimated that this could cost around £58m more dian 
the existing system in the first year. 

TOTAL COSTS AND SAVINGS 

5.13 To provide an overall picture of the effect of these various costs and savings die 
consultants took the initial fiv'e year period during which they estimated that tran- 
sitional costs would arise, and used that as a base from which to calculate a net 
present value of costs and savings. They appfied a discount factor of 6% per annum. 
The results were a net present value saving of between £43m and £548m (15, 24 
or 3o unit structures). A cost of £390m could arise for the 51 unit structure. These 
estimates are, of course, provisional and make no assumption about receipts which 
might be realised from the disposal of surplus property. 
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5.14 



5.15 



For tlie purpose of this consultation paper respondents are invited to consider the 
likely financial implications of tlie various stmctures when offering \4ews on the 
most appropriate shape for the new authorities. Costs are an important factor in 
determining structure and the valuable work of the consultants would be enhanced 
by comments on the particular assumptions adopted in the report. 



Views are therefore invited on the assumptions made and the conclusions 
reached in the report on costs prepared by the consultants. 
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6 LOCAL LOYALTIES 



6.1 One of tlie main requirements of a local government system is that the people it 
represents should identify with it. Tliis identification is built up in many ways but 
a major factor, at least in some areas, is likely to be the historic and traditional loy- 
alties of the population. Many parts of the country retain a powerful sense of com- 
munity identity that is firmly rooted in die history of the area. In many areas, local 
authorities put substantial effort into fostering local traditions and community spirit. 
The Government fully support this role and wish to see it continued and enhanced. 

6.2 The concept of ‘community’ is of course difficult to define since all of us identify 
with a number of different areas or groupings - the street or part of town in which 
we live, die town itself, or die area whedier diat be represented by an old county 
such as Perthshire or a larger area such as die Plighlands. In addition the idea of a 
community is constantly evolving as towns grow and shopping and travel to work 
patterns change. 

6.3 Obviously it is not possible to set up a local government structure which reflects 
all of these loyalties. It is, however, important diat these feelings and emotions are 
not lost in die discussion of more practical concerns such as die costs, need for joint 
arrangements and adequate provision of seivices. Loyalties and feelings of identi- 
fication are not just sentiment, which is in itself important. They are also an invalu- 
able aid to forging community spirit and die idea diat a local authority belongs to 
its people and not the other way around. 

6. 4 There will be widely differing views about which stmcture would best reflect feel- 
ings of loyalty to a locality. Some people wiU undoubtedly feel an attachment to die 
old county boundaries (see map opposite) while others will have a preference for 
smaller local audiorities more aldii to die current districts and illustrated in the 51 
mil t map in Part IV. A further option which some may wish to consider is die use 
of other more local bodies such as community councils (discussed at section 40 
below) as a focus for the most immediate local loyalties and traditions, leaving the 
new authorities to concern themselves widi representation at higher levels and widi 
ensuring the provision of services. 

6.5 Wliicli level of community is most appropriate for local government? While indi- 
viduals may feel a particular affinity with their own town or, widi the idea of being, 
for example, a Borderer, they may not consider that to be die most appropriate 
level for their local audiority. In this context arguments can be made for a range of 
stmctures, but on balance most people may consider diat die main area -with which 
diey identify is relatively small, and diat smaller authorities are better at identify- 
ing and fostering die loyalties of diose diey represent. 
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7 COMMUNITY LINKS AND ACCOUNTABILITY 



Y1 Whatever the eventual form of the new local government structure, the 
Government consider it imperative that authorities should be demonstrably 
accountable to their electorate. An authority which is able to arrange the provision 
of services efficiently and effectively is neveitheless not carrying out its duties prop- 
erly if it does not hsten and respond to die wishes of the people in its area. Ultimately, 
die quality of service provided by a local authority depends on its willingness to 
hsten to diose it seiwes. This is one of die basic tenets of the Citizens Charter. 

7.2 Accountabihty and responsiveness are required at a number of levels. By fai* die 
most important is of course the councillor, who is elected at the ballot box and ulti- 
mately has to answer to his or her electorate. Accountabihty and responsiveness 
should also mean diat an ordinary citizen should feel more often dian just at elec- 
tion time, that, he or she has an opportunity to be heard and if necessary to gain 
redress. 

7.3 Accountabihty in any audioiity, whether large or smaU, will be affected by many 
factors, such as die arrangements for elections and die internal organisation of the 
council. These and other relevant issues are being explored in a separate study of 
the internal management of local authorities which is being undertaken joindy by 
The Scottish Office and the Convention of Scottish Local Authorities. 

7.4 There are many ways in which each audiority, irrespective of structure, can improve 
its responsiveness to diose it serves. Principles of good practice are set out in the 
Citizen s Charter and are reflected in many of die charters which have been adopted 
by Scottish local authorities. Nonetheless, die Government beheve that the actual 
structure of authorities also has a part to play in improving accountabihty. 

7. 5 It was clear from a number of the responses received to the first consultation paper 
that many people feel distant from their local authorities and do not understand 
their roles. This can be caused by obvious things such as having to travel many miles 
to view a planning application or to complain about a failure in the provision of 
service; or experiencing problems in trying to find an appropriate official to deal 
with a particular problem or complaint; or indeed simply not knowing what author- 
ity is responsible for what services. The Government consider that moving to a 
single-tier system of local government will go a long way to addressing these issues 
but it wiU not provide a complete answer. 

7.6 Citizens should be able to have their questions and complaints dealt widi in their 
local communities and not have to await a response from some impersonal head- 
quarters; the views of local communities should be taken into account on matters 
of particular concern to them and decisions affecting local areas should, wherever 
possible, be taken in those communities. Experience suggests tiiat people are often 
more prepared to accept a controversial decision if they feel it has been taken in 
their own area by people who are aware of all the facts. 

7. 7 Responses to the first consultation paper, particularly those from local authorities, 
illustrated some enthusiasm for these objectives. The Government are aware that 
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a number of local authorities are already developing diese ideas and experimenting with 
different structures. The creation of networks of local area offices and the circula- 
tion of council newspapers are examples of attempts by some authorities to improve 
their responsiveness and accountability at a local level. Other authorities have set 
up local committees which meet in the community and are made up of local coun- 
cillors, community representatives and council officials. Some of these are respon- 
sible for taking decisions affecting the local area, while others are simply consul- 
tative bodies. 

7.8 Irrespective of the structure chosen for the unitary authorities, the Government 
will expect all the new councils to explore ways in which greater accountability and 
stronger community links can be forged with their electorate. They recognise 
however that tliere must be limits as to how far this type of decentralisation can 
usefully go. After a certain level, the practical and cost implications will be unrea- 
sonable and tlie pofitical complexities of attempting to reconcile the views of dif- 
ferent areas within a single authority will be unworkable. 

7.9 The individual may consider that the presence of a local office or the existence of 
an area committee will not always be an effective substitute for being able to attend 
a full council or council committee meeting. In general, therefore, the links with 
the community seem likely to be closer, and the accountabihty of elected members 
more obvious and direct, in an authority which is relatively small. 
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8 JOINT ARRANGEMENTS 



8. 1 Local autliorities are required by statute to ensure the provision ol a wide range of 
senices and it has been a feature of local government tliat autliorities on occasion 
find it helpful or necessaiy to cooperate witli one anotlier in ensuring tlie provi- 
sion of those services. Such cooperation nomially falls vvitliin one of 3 models of 
joint arrangement. Although tliere is a wider range of tenninolog)'; tliis paper, for 
convenience, tenns tliem tlie contract, tlie joint committee and tlie joint board. 

CONTRACTS 

8. 2 Local authorities have a general power to enter into conti-acts for tlie discharge of 
tlieir functions. Such contracts can either be with the private sector or witli pubhc 
bodies . An autliorit)' can tlierefore enter into a contract witli, for example, tlie social 
work depaitment of anotlier authority under which it purchases specialist social 
vv^ork services from tlie otlier autliority. This happens at present in the case of secure 
accommodation for cliildren and in tlie case of some school pupils who live close 
to regional council boundaries. A number of district comicils collect the commu- 
nity charge and administer community chai'ge benefit under contract from regional 
councils. 

JOINT COMMITTEES 

8.3 Sections 56 and 57 of the Local Government (Scotland) Act 1973 allow a local 
authority to arrange for the discharge of any of its functions by a committee of the 
authority, a sub-committee and officer of tlie authorit)- or by any other local autlior- 
ity in Scodand. For this purpose, two or more local audiorities may appoint a joint 
committee of tiiose authorities wndi the expenses incurred being defrayed by the 
appointing local authorities in such proportions as they may agree. 

JOINT BOARDS 

8.4 These are bodies drawing their membership from more than one authority and 
covered by specific statiitorv- reference for the service concerned. Examples are 
die joint boards which run police services in Lothian and Borders and in the 
Highlands and Islands, and die Central Scodand Whter Development Board. 
Related to this, although not specifically a joint board, is the arrangement whereby 
single assessors hav^e responsibility^ for both Higliland and the Western Isles, and 
both Orkney and Shetland. An important distinction between joint boards and the 
contract or joint committee models is that under the contract or joint committee 
models the individual authority retains its statutory^ responsibihty' for die service 
concerned, whereas under joint boards the authority shares its statutory responsi- 
bility with other authorities. 

8.5 This summar}^ of joint arrangements is not comprehensive. It is recognised, for 
example, that authorities may cooperate for consultative purposes and may also, in 
certain circumstances, estabfish purchasing consortia to enable them to achieve 
economies of scale in purchasing supphes etc for the senices for which they have 
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statutoiy responsibility. Neveitheless, in terms of the deliveiy of sendees, the 3 
models described above cover most of the possibihties. 

S'. 6 The Government recognise that some degree of cooperation between authorities 
is going to continue to be a feature of any single-tier structure of local government. 
As a general rule the greater the number of authorities, the greater the hkehhood 
of the need for co-operation between them for some functions. How tliis will apply 
in terms of indi\ddual local autliority functions is discussed in more detail in Part 
III of this paper. No particular pattern emerges from tliis and it is clear that indi- 
\ddual authorities, under whatever structure is eventually adopted, vdll require to 
consider carefully what arrangements are most appropriate for paiidcular functions 
in their particular circumstances. In general, the Government beheve tliat there 
may be a case in some circumstances for fonnal statutoiy- arrangements, altliough 
inter-authority contracts and non-statutory joint committees offer a more flexible 
and accountable means for local authorities to cooperate with one anotlrer where 
they consider it appropriate to do so. Such arrangements also fit in well with tlie 
development of the role of local autliorities as enablers of the services for wliich 
they are responsible, rather than in aU cases the direct pro\dders of such seivices. 

S'. 7 The paragraphs on indi\ddual local authority functions in Part III of this paper seek 

views on tlie potential for joint arrangements in relation to each of those functions. 

Views are invited on the general question of co-operation between local 
authorities under a single-tier structure m the fight of the discussion in tliis 
section. 
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9 FINANCE 



9.1 The Government reviewed local government finance in 1991 and major changes 
to the way in which local authorities raise revenue were introduced under the Local 
Government Finance Act 1992. The Government have no plans to make further 
changes to the system of local government finance which is now in place. This 
means that the council tax, which is being introduced from 1 April 1993, wOl be 
the basis of local domestic taxation for new authorities. Their current expenditure 
\\dll be supported by Aggregate External Finance (AEF - revenue support grant, 
specific grants and non-domestic rate income) with the present balance of 
centraMocal support for current expenditure being broadly maintained. The 
Secretary of State s capping powers, contained in Section 94 of and Schedule 7 to 
the 1992 Act, will continue to apply and the Secretary of State will not hesitate to 
use these new powers to prevent excessive spending by the new authorities. 

9.2 The distribution of AEF to the new authorities will be subject to consultation with 
the Convention of Scottish Local Authorities in the Distribution Committee of the 
Working Part^' on Local Government Finance. As at present, the distribution will 
be determined by the chent group assessment methodology which has been devel- 
oped in consultation witli tiie Convention over recent years. Grant Aided 
Expenditure (GAE) assessments for the new authorities will be prepared once their 
boundaries are finahsed. The Secretary of State will continue to have regard to the 
GAE figures in determining his capping principles. 

9.3 So far as capital expenditure is concerned, the Secretary of State intends to retain 
tlie existing controls which are contained in section 94 of the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act 1973. 

9.4 There are no plans to change the arrangements under which the income and expen- 
diture associated with council housing is recorded in a separate housing revenue 
account, or the separate arrangements for the provision of Exchequer support to 
local authority housing revenue accounts. 

9.5 The Secretary of State will prescribe the non-domestic rate poundage for each new 
authority. The Government s pohcy of harmonising Scottish rate poundages and 
valuation levels with those in England will continue. Non-domestic rate income 
will, however, be pooled at a national level and distributed, as part of AEF, to the 
new authorities on a per capita basis. 

9 . 6 The needs of the new authorities: to have sound financial management systems; to 
be able to provide services effectively and efficientiy; and to achieve value for money 
are, as indicated in section 2 of this paper, among the principles wliich the 
Government beheve should underpin the new system. A number of those who 
responded to the first consultation paper felt that it would be difficult to satisfy 
these principles in a structure comprising a large number of small authorities. It 
was argued, for example, that small authorities would have an insufficient tax base 
to undertake significant new initiatives, or to be able to respond flexibly to local 
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problems. A further argument was tliat small authorities would never be able to 
afford to undertal^e large capital projects. 

9. 7 Those responding to this consultation paper wiU no doubt wish to consider these 

matters and, in particular, decide whether larger or smaller authorities are likely 
to be best able to manage their finances. In the Government s view, however, there 
is no reason why new authorities in each of the 4 illustrative structures should not 
be able to satisfy the above principles. With the change in tlie balance of centraMocal 
support for local authority current expenditure and the poohng of non-domestic 
rate income, tlie size of an authority’s tax base is now less crucial than perhaps was 
the case previously. So far as large capital projects ai'e concerned, it would be open 
to tlie Secretary of State, as at present, to augment the section 94 allocation of a small 
autliority for the period required to complete such a project. The Government 
recognise tliat large autliorities maybe able to achieve economies of scale as regards, 
for example, corporate services and local tax collection, but note that among the 
regional councils it is the largest who have found it most difficult to collect the com- 
munity charge. 
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10 LINKS VITTH OTHER PUBLIC BODIES 



1 0. 1 of tliose who commented on tlie relevance to tlie structure of the new single-tier 

authorities of otlier pubHc bodies such as health boards, Scottish Homes, Scottish 
Natural Heritage and local enterprise companies (LECs) during the first consul- 
tation exercise, the majority agreed that a link exists. If individuals are to receive 
tlie service they require from tlie pubhc sector, it is imperative that there is a close 
working relationship between local authorities and otlier pubhc bodies. Someone 
who has been in hospital may require tlie services of the local authority social work 
department when tliey return home. Equally, a person who has become unem- 
ployed wiU be looldiig to botli die LEG and the local autiiority to work togedier to 
attract new businesses to his or her area. 

I O.d Much of this cooperation depends on the wiUingness of diose in local authorities, 

LECs and health boards, etc to work togedier. The liealdi boards and LECs which 
responded to die Government s first consultation paper highhghted die difficulties 
wliich can occur if this does not happen and suggested that it would be helpful if 
each local authority were eidier coteraiinous with or fuUy encompassed witliin the 
boundaries of the odier main public bodies. 

lO.S Healdi boards, for example, work closely with local authorities on die dehvery of 
services for care in the community. In addition, many of die servnces provided by 
local authorities hav^e an impact on healdi. The boards are now estabhshing working 
arrangements with local authorities, and other agencies in their areas, to set up 
joint initiatives aimed at preventing ill healdi and improving health in the local pop- 
ulations. 

1 0.4 It is becoming increasingly important that these bodies co-operate in taclding of 
some of the more intractable problems facing local authorities today. Issues such 
as urban regeneration and improving the country-side which surrounds urban 
settlements require an integrated approach with the local authorities operating as 
equal partners with, and being able to influence, or be influenced by, bodies such 
as the LECs, Scottish Homes and Scottish Natural Heritage. It is dierefore impor- 
tant that structural and boundary- issues do not hamper diis work. Tliis is not to say 
that the boundaries of existing pubhc sector bodies will necessarily determine the 
shape of local authorities. Wliile the inter-relationship between the two has to be 
kept in mind, the Government may also give consideration to whedier the existing 
boundaries of these bodies require alteration following die estabhshment of die 
new unitary- authorities. 
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11 OTHER FACTORS DETERMINING THE SIZE OF 

AUTHORITIES 



11.1 Other sections in Part II have examined the main issues which will determine the 
size and shape of the new authorities. There are other factors which may, particu- 
larly in some areas of the country, play an important part in the determination of 
the new units. 

POPULATION 

11.2 There is no simple link between the population of a local authority’s area and its 
likely effectiveness. There appears, in general, to be a reasonable level of satisfac- 
tion with the seivices provided by the present islands councils and the smaller dis- 
tricts. Equally, although there were concerns about remoteness, a number of 
respondents to the first consultation paper commented favourably on the semces 
provided by Strathclyde and Highland Regions in outlying areas. Administrative 
costs per head tend to be liigher in smaller authorities because of the need to 
support a basic infrastimcture consisting of councillors, central administrative staff, 
computers and other support seivices. On the other hand, the self-contained nature 
of the islands areas makes them obvious administrative units, and there are parts 
of the mainland where similar arguments point towards separate units even if the 
population is relatively small. 

11.3 In tlie case of some of the functions discussed in Part III the need specifically to 
provide specialised services could place an unreasonable burden on a small author- 
ity seelring to dehver the function entirely at its own hand. There might also be too 
httle demand in some small autliorities for a particular semce to justify estabhsh- 
ing the infrastmcture for that service. Some form of joint provision with a neigh- 
bouring authority may be the answer in such cases. In addition, the size of a local 
authority’s electorate, as well as its geographical distribution, wiU clearly have an 
important bearing on the autliority’s ability to remain close to its customers, under- 
stand their requirements and represent their views effectively. 

GEOGRAPHY 

11.4 In determining boundaries for the new authorities, major geographical features 
such as mountain ranges and large expanses of water have to be taken into account. 
Even today, these features act as barriers to communication and in some areas have 
resulted in httle sense of Irinship between neighbouring communities. In these 
cases the cultural, commercial and historical links of a community often he with a 
more distant centre of population rather than Avith an area which may, in geograpliic 
terms, be closer at hand. 

11.5 The increasing importance of our environment and the need to ensure the effec- 
tive management of our coimtiyside may also have to be considered when deter- 
mining the new structure. Local autliorities have experienced some difficulties in 
the past in planning the future of some of our areas of highest natural heritage 
value, such as Loch Lomond and the Cairngorms, where there have been 
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problems in getting all of tlie bodies involved in tlie management of the area to 
agree on a future strateg)^. It is therefore for consideration how concerns of tliis 
nature should influence the structure of tlie new system and the arrangements for 
coordination and joint working between the new audiorities. 

COUNCILLORS AND EMPLOYEES 

11.6 If a local authority is to offer the quality of service required, it must be able to 
attract and retain experienced councillors and suitably qualified staff. Without this, 
the best intentions of tlie council will be undermined. There are, of course, a 
number of factors which attract people to seek office as coxmcillors or to work for 
a local authority. For employees these might include the quahty of the job, the 
prospects for advancement, the pay, and the general quality of hfe in the area. To 
a hmited extent some of these can be influenced by the size of a local autliority. A 
larger authority is likely to be able to provide more varied experience and a more 
attractive career structure than a very small authority. It may, possibly, also offer 
greater job satisfaction because of the scale of responsibility attached to senior 
posts. 

11.7 Councillors are also motivated by a wade range of factors. Some of these aiu outwitli 
the scope of tliis paper but it will be important to ensure that the eventual stmc- 
ture of the new authorities does not act as a disincentive to people to come forward 
as councillors. It may be that some councillors would prefer a smaller and more 
closely knit council where they feel themselves to be nearer to their electorate. On 
tlie other hand, others wall prefer die larger authorities which are able to manage 
all of the seixices themselves rather than having to undertake joint arrangements 
with other councils. 



Those responding to this paper are invited to consider whether the structure 
of the new^ authorities is hkely to affect the number and quality of people 
coming forward to serve as councillors or to work for local audiorities. 
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12 SUMMARY OF PART II 



12.1 The sections in Part II have considered, in turn, the main general factors which 
should be taken into account when determining tlie best stmcture for the new local 
authorities. The costs involved, the acceptability of the new councils to local people, 
tlieir responsiveness and accountability, tlie joint provision of services, the ability 
of councils to finance their activities, and their hnks with other public bodies are 
all important and should be reflected in the final shape of the new autliorities. The 
final decision will need to strike a balance between all of these factors. 

12.2 Views are therefore invited on: 

— the importance which should be attached to each of the factors discussed 
in Part II in determining the final stmcture; and 

- — the stmcture which best reflects these factors, both for Scotland as a whole 
and for particular areas of the country. 

12.3 Part III of this paper considers in more detail how the provision of individual 
seiwices to the public is likely to be affected by the choice of structure and how, 
therefore, any decision on stmcture will need to take account factors relating to 
the dehveiy of these services. 
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13 INTRODUCTION 



13.1 This part of the paper considers how the main functions of local authorities could 
be dehvered under a system of single-tier local authorities. Each of the major func- 
tions for which authorities are responsible is considered in turn and comments are 
offered on how it might be dehvered under each of the 4 speculative structures 
illustrated in Part IV of tlie paper. 

13.2 The discussion of each function includes consideration, where appropriate, of the 
extent to which additional mechanisms, such as joint arrangements, might be 
required to ensure the continuing dehveiy of an effective service. The discussion 
is intended, primarily, to help respondents to form views on what the most appro- 
priate single-tier council would be for their area and for Scotland as a whole. In 
some cases, however, views are invited on matters which are specific to the future 
provision of particular services. 

13.3 This part concentrates upon those functions which are considered most hkely to 
be affected by a change in structure. There is a brief discussion of some other func- 
tions in section 33. A hst of the main services which are carried out by local author- 
ities is at Annex A and a table showing a breakdown of local authority expenditure 
by function and tier can be seen at Annex C. The Government will welcome com- 
ments related to any local authority services or functions. 
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14 EDUCATION 



14.1 



14.2 



14.3 



PRESENT ORGANISATION 

Responsibility for the provision of school education in Scotland rests largely with 
regional and islands councils as education authorities. Education authorities are 
under a statutory duty to secure adequate and efficient provision of school educa- 
tion for their area. They also have a duty to ensure the provision of further educa- 
tion, and powers to provide nursery education. From 1 April 1993 their duty as 
regards further education will change: they wiU retain a duty in respect of com- 
munity^ education and a powder to provide further education. 

Within these general provisions, the main current functions of education authori- 
ties are to plan, provide and maintain schools for their area, developing their ser- 
vices in response to population shifts and other factors. They determine the allo- 
cation of finance, staff and other resources to schools, and have general 
responsibility^ and liability as employers for aU staff. They manage school premises 
and provide or arrange cleaning, meals, transport and related services. They arrange 
for the provision of supply teachers and visiting specialist teachers, provide an advi- 
sory service for school staff and arrange in-service courses. They are responsible 
for school attendance procedures. They hav^e a duiy to assess children with learn- 
ing difficulties with a view to opening Records of Needs and provide educational 
psy'chological services, careers advice and related services for pupils. As part of 
their general management function they negotiate contracts for supplies with the 
aim of gaining benefits from economies of scale. They variously direct schools or 
provide guidance to them in relation to the structure, content and methods of learn- 
ing and teaching taking account of the policies of the Secretary of State. 

Education is the largest single local authority service in Scotland. 1992-93 bud- 
geted expenditure on school education alone amounts to some £2.2 billion, account- 
ing for over 50% of the expenditure of regional and islands councils and over 40% 
of all local authority^ expenditure on services. Education authorities are responsi- 
ble for around2,350piimary^schools,420secondaiy schools and 176 special schools. 



The Future 

14.4 The Parents’ Charter in Scotland, published in September 1991, promised that 
the Government would explore how School Boards could be encouraged to develop 
their work. Against that background the administration of education at school level 
was addressed by a consultation paper “School Management: The Way Ahead” 
issued by The Scottish Office Education Department in March 1992. That paper 
envisaged a substantial degree of devolution of the management of school admin- 
istration and school budgets to school level. Decisions affecting schools would as 
far as possible be taken by the head teachers, with School Boards having a guar- 
anteed consultative role, within budgets assigned by the education authority. 

14.5 The Government have considered the 1,200 or so responses received and are now 
bringing forward fiirther proposals on school management in the fight of the views 
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expressed. However, no action stemming from the Government s consideration of 
this issue will remove education authorities’ statutoiy responsibihty for ensuring 
the provision of education in their areas, and education authorities will continue 
to provide, or arrange for the provision of, a wide range of support services for 
schools, their staff and their pupils. 

14.6 The Government are also committed to the principle of self-goveiTiing schools in 
Scotland and have encouraged primary and secondary schools to apply for self-gov- 
erning status. Schools granted such status will no longer be the responsibihty of 
education authorities; the greater the number of schools in an education author- 
ity’s area to be granted self-governing status, the greater tlie reduction in the scale 
of apphcation of that authority’s functions. 

14.7 The changing role of education authorities in further education, and under such 
devolved school management arrangements as may be determined, taken together 
with the potential developments flowing from the promotion of self-governing 
status for schools, are important background factors in any consideration of the 
place of education in tlie new local government structure. 

EDUCATION IN A UNITARY SYSTEM 

14.8 Under the present arrangements education authorities vary widely in size from 
Strathclyde, with a population of 2.3 milhon, to Orkney with a population of some 
19,570. The Wheatley Commission expressed a view tliat an education authority 
seiwing less than 200,000 people would face difficulties in providing an acceptable 
standard of service. It is clear that this has not turned out to be the case in prac- 
tice. In some instances the larger education authorities provide speciahst services 
for the smaller on a repayment basis; and in other cases the small authorities look 
to colleges of education and similar institutions for consultancy services. Broadly 
speaking, the larger the number of authorities, the more need there will be for joint 
or consultancy arrangements: and in a system with few or no very large authorities 
it might be necessary for new specialised provision in certain areas to be under- 
taken by other agencies such as colleges of education, by the private sector or cen- 
trally. 

15 Unit Structure 

14.9 A structure hke this would entail relatively httle change from the present arrange- 
ments. By ahgning education authority boundaries with those of health boards it 
would facihtate co-ordination in such areas as the provision of speciahsed services 
for pupils with special educational needs. In the larger authorities any present dif- 
ficulties arising from remoteness of the autliority from the population seived might 
continue. These difficulties could be reduced by tlie combined effect of the pro- 
posed developments in school management and of divisional or area structures 
aimed at tlie decentrahsation of decision making. 

24 Unit Structure 

14.10 This again would provide a workable structure witli Httle increase in tlie number 
of smaller authorities. While the arrangements tliat would be required to move 
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from tlie present structure to a structure of 24 units would necessarily be more 
complex than those entailed in a 15 unit structure, there is no reason to suppose 
tliat the arrangements or the final structure would give rise to major difficulties. 



35 Unit Structure 

14.11 Under this illustrative structure, 12 of the proposed mainland authorities would be 
smaller than any of the present mainland authorities, and some degree of joint pro- 
vision of specialised services might well be necessary. At this level, the smaller 
authorities might also find it difficult to undertake effective rationalisation of school 
provision, particularly since in some cases in might be necessary for autliorities to 
take account of the position in neighbouring areas. At the same time, the option 
vvuuld havu the advantage of giving each authority a clear local identity which some 
of tlie larger regions may at present lack. 

51 Unit Structure 

14.12 A structure hke this would represent a radical change from the present arrange- 
ments with 37 of the 48 mainland authorities being smaller than the present small- 
est mainland authority. With this number of authorities, effective rationalisation of 
school provision would he v^ery difficult in some - particularly urban - areas. 
Substantial joint, and indeed central, provision of specialised services would also 
seem essential. Some of the small authorities might face difficulty in managing edu- 
cation effectively and economically. 
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15 SOCIAL WORK 

PRESENT ORGANISATION 

15.1 Under the Social Work (Scotland) Act 1968 it is tlie duty of the 12 social work 
authorities in Scotland (the 9 regional and 3 islands councils) to “promote social 
welfare by making available advice, guidance and assistance” to persons in need. 
The duties are currently carried out by social work departments working under the 
direction of social work committees. Their duties are discharged tlirough head- 
quarters’ organisations in each authority, local teams of social workers providing 
comprehensive semces of advice and domiciliary care, and through residential and 
day establishments for a variety of chent groups (not necessarily provided directly 
by the social work authority). Autliorities are required to operate under the general 
guidance of the Secretary of State and within the framework of legislation and reg- 
ulations made by him. He also has powers to direct them as to how diey exercise 
their functions. 

15.2 After education, social work is, although substantially smaller, the next largest area 
of expenditure. In 1992-93, the total budget, by regional and islands councils on 
social work accounts for £719 milhon. Witliin this total, there are two dominant 
areas: the elderly, who account for around 36% of all social work spending and 
children who account directly for about 17% of identifiable expenditure, but a sig- 
nificantly higher proportion once an allowance is made for casework which is not 
readily allocated to services. 

15.3 Local authority social work functions are financed in the same way as otlier local 
authority functions: a combination of revenue support grant, specific grant, com- 
munity charge and non-domestic rates. There is one important exception. Offender 
services are very largely financed by a 100% grant from central government. 

Services Provided 

15.4 The semces provided by local autliorities fall into 3 main areas: 

— Community Cai-e (for which the main chent groups are the elderly, the 
mentally handicapped, the physically handicapped and the mentally ill) 

— Children 

— Offenders. 

Social work is not compartmentalised and diere are important inter-connections 
between the different areas of work. 

15.5 The important hnks are: 

— Certain types of facihty are used by more than one group. The home care 
service (mainly home helps) is now used principally by tlie community care 
groups such as tlie elderly but is also used to a significant extent by famihes 
under stress, providing advice on family management and additional 
support to lone or inadequate parents. 
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— There is an important link between childi'en s and offender semces par- 
ticiilarl)- at tlie bomidaiy between the children s hearings and the adult 
justice system. 

— Cliildren s problems often reflect wider family problems involving the need 
for wider social work help if the ciiild s problems are to be addressed. For 
instance, a parent may have an alcohol problem or be unable to cope finan- 
cially, contributing to tlie problems of the child. The abihty of social work 
departments to draw on a wide range of services will often avoid the need 
for a child to be taken into care. 



Form of Semice Provision 

Social wnrk authorities may pro\ide senices directly, or secure services from otlier 
providers - v-oluntarv' or private bodies. It is tlie Governments pohcy that local 
autiiorities should increasingly act as enablers rather than providing all services 
themselves. A specific aim of the Governments community care pohcy is the devel- 
opment of a mixed economy of care. Already 46% of residential care places and 
4 / % of day centre places for the elderly are provided by the independent sector, 
64% of residential care places for the mentally handicapped, 65% of those for the 
mentally ill and 100% of those for tlie physically handicapped are provided by tlie 
independent sector. A tliird of residential care places for cliildren are provided by 
the independent sector. Social wnrk autiiorities are also encouraged to draw on the 
independent sector in providing senices for offenders. 



Size of Social Work Authorities 

At present the size of social work autiiorities vaiies greatly from Stratliclyde (pop- 

ulation 2.3 million) to Orkney (population 19,570). Size of population is reflected 
“the number of professional social work staff which the authority employs, ranging 
from 2,094 in Strathclyde to 10 in Orkney. The larger an authority' the greater its 
capacity to develop specialist senices and proride the M range of social work facil- 
ities. The smaller an authority the more it wiU need to look to larger authorities 
co-operative arrangements srith other autiiorities and independent providers for 
senices and expertise. While authorities can buy in services, it is necessary' for tliem 
to have expertise to cany out and monitor this activity. Some seirices can and 
already are, bought in fairly readily, eg residential senices for tire elderly. With 
other semces, such as child protection, it is less straightfonvard because of the 
nature of the senice and the statutory role of the authority. With smaU autiiorities 
there is likely to be a greater need for central government involvement and national 

provision of certain types of senices such as specialised senices for childien, par- 

ticularly residential provision. ’ ^ 



15.8 



Boil ndaries of Authorities 

Another important general factor in addition to size is ensuring that, so far as 
possible, boundaries are coterminous with other relevant authorities in order to 
ensure good joint wmldng. The most important agency with which social work 
authonbes have hnks are health boards. To provide care for the mentally 
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handicapped, the mentally ill, the physically handicapped and the elderly there 
needs to be close worldng between health boards and social work authorities. The 
successlul implementation ol the community care policy depends on this. For chil- 
dren s services there are important links with education authorities. For offender 
semces the links are with police authorities and more importantly sheriff court dis- 
tricts. 



SOCIAL WORK IN A UNITARY SYSTEM 

15 Unit Structure 

15.9 A 15 unit stmcture would align all social work authorities with the boundaries of 
health boards, an important factor in the deliveiy of community care. Apart from 
the division of Stratliclyde, there would be no change to other social work author- 
ities. 

15.10 Some of the authorities would stiU be quite large. There is however scope within 
social work authorities for pushing decision making down to the worldng level. 
Already the larger autliorities have divisional or area stmctures to decentralise deci- 
sion making. The devolving of decision maldng to local level is one of the aims of 
the community care policy. 

24 Unit Structure 

15.11 The majority of the authorities would be of a size comparable with existing social 
work authorities. Nevertheless the number of smaller autliorities would increase 
under this option and some of these would need to look to larger authorities or 
odier providers for certain specialist facihties. 

35 Unit Structure 

15.12 Under the structure illustrated diere would be 12 authorities smaller tlian the 
present smallest mainland social work authority (103,500). There would be 6 
authorities over 200,000 to which smaller authorities could look for semces on an 
agency basis. Smaller autliorities might also want to develop consortia for particu- 
lar services or for all semces. In doing so authorities could build on arrangements 
such as those which already exist for bu)dng places in residential schools for chil- 
dren and for working through consortia for training puiposes. It would be for 
authorities to consider the extent to which they would want to use existing statu- 
tory powers for setting up joint working and the extent to which they would use 
other non-statutoiy agreements. Joint working with other bodies such as health 
boards would be more complex in \dew of the number of authorities. 

51 Unit Structure 

15.13 Under tliis structure tliere would be 37 mainland authorities smaller than the 
present smallest mainland authority and 44 mainland autliorities under 150,000. 
It would be necessaiy for many autliorities to work out schemes of joint purchas- 
ing and provision of semces and arrangements for access to or sharing of 
speciahst staff There would be a need for clearly worked out schemes of 
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operation and accountabilitv- among audiorities. Autliorities would need to address 
to a greater extent the issues described under the 35 unit option. National and local 
voluntaty organisations could act as service providers. The role of central govern- 
ment and the Social \^brk Sendees Inspectorate would be hkely to be greater where 
sendees were being provided by a large number of small autliorities. 

Children’s Panels and Reporters 

1 5. 1 4 A relatively small but important responsibility' of local authorities is to maintain the 

cliildren s hearings system within their area consisting of a panel of volunteer 
members and an official, tlie Reporter, and supporting staff. The administrative 
structure involved is nomially overseen by tlie social work committee although the 
function is independent of die social work department. 

15. Id a study has recentiy been earned out of the Reporter service and has looked in 
particular at the issues inv'oRed in the service provided by smaller authorities. With 
a structure in the range of the 35 and 51 unit maps it would be necessaiy to look 
at arrangements by vvdiich smaller audiorities could combine to provide a Reporter 
service so that Reporters’ departments were of sufficient size to operate effectively. 
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16 POLICE 

PRESENT ORGANISATION 

16.1 Under the Police (Scotland) Act 1967, as read witli the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act 1973, regional and islands councils are pohce authorities and are 
required to maintain a police force for their area. Provision is made for amalga- 
mation schemes - at present the pohce authority for Northern Constabulaiy is a 
joint board comprising members of Highland Region and the 3 islands councils, 
while the joint board for Lothian and Borders Pohce is made up of members of 
the Lothian and Borders Regional Councils. 

16.2 The duties of police constables are set out in the 1967 Act. These duties are not 
imposed on die pohce authority, whose obligation is essentially to maintain and 
equip an efficient pohce force, but on “constables” (ie pohce officers). The 1967 
Act provides that there shall be a Chief Constable for each force: appointments to 
this office, and to the ranks of Deputy Chief Constable and Assistant Cliief 
Constable, are made by die pohce authority, widi the approval of the Secretary of 
State. Pohce forces are organised into territorial commands supported by head- 
quarters’ functions of command and control and of administration, together with 
various forms of specialist support. The Chief Constable is operationally indepen- 
dent: neither the pohce authority nor the Secretary of State may direct him as to 
the discharge of his functions. The Procurator Fiscal may, however, do so in rela- 
tion to the investigation of crime. Pohce autiiorities and the Secretary of State may 
caU for a report on any aspect of pohcing in the area; and they, together with die 
Sheriff Principal, receive the Chief Constable’s annual report. 

16.3 Budgeted expenditure for 1992-93 on the pohce service in Scotland amounts to 
approximately £526 mihion. In addition, local authorities contribute 50% of the 
cost of common pohce services, which are provided by the Secretaiy of State. Pohce 
authority expenditure is met to die extent of 51 per cent by specific grant from The 
Scottish Office and, as regards die balance, by die usual combination of local tax- 
ation, revenue support grant, non-domestic rate income, etc. Expenditure to be 
incurred by Northern Constabulary and Lodiian and Borders Pohce is deteniiined 
by die joint boards under the provisions ofdie relevant amalgamation scheme. The 
schemes provide for apportionment of expenditure among the constituent author- 
ities broadly in accordance with die location of police officers, civilian staff, build- 
ings, veliicles and equipment in each of the authorities. The capital expenditure of 
police authorities is regulated by capital allocations set by the Secretaiy of State. 

Services Provided 

1 6. 4 The essential service of the pohce force is the discharge by constables of their statu- 
tory duty to guard, patrol and watch so as to prevent the commission of offences, 
to preserve hfe and order and to protect life and property; to report offenders to 
the appropriate prosecutor in order to bring them to justice widi all due speed; to 
serve and execute warrants; and to attend court to give evidence. To discharge these 
responsibihties apohce force requires buildings, vehicles, information systems and 
communications equipment. In keeping widi die Justice Charter, forces are 
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iiicreasiiigk' coiieeraed to obtain the \iews of tlie public on tlie quality of semce 
the}' are pro\idiiig and on what tlieir priorities should be. 

16.3 Not all tasks undertaken by tlie police service require the skills and powers of a 
constable. Civilians are employed by police autliorities to support tlie pohce force: 
traditionallv this has been mainly in the areas of traffic wardens, clerical support 
and technicians, but increasingly concerns a much wider range of speciahst support 
functions including, for example, finance, propert)^ and fingerprinting services. 

Size of Police Authorities 

16.6 Police autliorities vaiy in size from Strathclyde (population 2.3 million) to Dumfries 

and Galloway (population approximately 148,000). The numbers of officers autho- 
rised to be employed range from 6,954 (Stratliclyde) to 384 (Dumfries and 
Gailowav ). The largest forces have tlie greatest in-liouse capability: for some spe- 
cialist services, tlie smaller forces rely on the larger ones. For example, only four 
forces have forensic science laboratories, but these laboratories serve the whole 
needs of tlie S forces. Some functions are provided on an all-Scotland basis, eg 
training, criminal records; and others, such as tlie Pohce National Computer, are 
provided on a Great Britain basis. 



POLICE IN A UNITARY SYSTEM 

' analysis of the options proceeds from the assumption that the numbers and 

sizes of police forces would remain as they are at present (but see paragraphs 16.12- 
16.15 below). Because of the nature of the service provided it is important for the 
police to have a close association witli local communities. In present cficumstances 
this can be achieved by linking the internal command structure of the force to the 
pattern of district council boundaries. 



16.8 



16.9 



15 Unit Structure 

A structure similar to the 15 unit map would align 5 of the existing police forces 
wit 1 new single-tier authorities. These forces would no longer, however, have the 
equivalent of tile old district authoriti' boundaries with which to associate their 
basycoinmand structure. There would continue to be a need for Joint boards for 
Northern Constabulan and Lothian and Borders Police and a newjoint board svitli 
4 constituent authonlies would have to be created for Strathclyde Police. 

24 Unit Structure 

L nder this tvpe of stactare all of the existing police forces, with the exception of 

C ynsatnent authorities in each board would range 

from .3 in Grampian md Tav-side to 6 in Strathclyde. If the final structure were to 
include authorities which straddle the boundaries of rivo exisring police forces Is 
iiBtrated in this map the “Unlitligow- authority - a decision would requii'e to 

f K to create a ooLned 

BordetCi ^ “liBlithgow” in the joint Lothian and 
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35 Unit Structure 

16.10 Something similar to this 35 unit stmcture could be accommodated within die exist- 
ing police force boundaries with only veiy slight adjustments. Joint boards would 
be required for all of the existing pohce forces. The number of constituent author- 
ities in each board would range, in this example, from 2 in Dumfries and Galloway 
to 10 in Strathclyde. 

51 Unit Structure 

16.11 Again, all of the existing forces would require to be mn by joint boards. The number 
of constituent audiorities in each board would, on this map, range from 2 in 
Dumfries and Galloway to 20 or 21 in Strathclyde depending on whether respon- 
sibility for die policing of the “Argyll and Lochaber” authority illustrated were to 
rest widi Strathclyde Police or with die Northern Gonstabulaiy. This option would 
give most police forces considerable scope for aligning their basic command units 
with relatively small local authorities, or groups of authorities. 

Restructuring of Police Forces 

16.12 Under the provisions of the Pohce (Scotland) Act 1967 schemes of amalgamation 
of pohce areas may eidier be entered into on a voluntaiy basis, or by direction of 
the Secretaiy of State if a voluntaiy agreement cannot be reached and he consid- 
ers that an amalgamation is expedient in the interests of efficiency. If a police author- 
ity affected by a compulsoiy scheme raises objections, arrangements have to be 
made for a public local inquiiy into the proposed scheme. 

16.13 There is no over-riding need to change the structure of the pohce service in response 
to changes in die structure of local government given die scope for the introduc- 
tion of joint boards as described in paragraphs 16.8-16.11 above. Moreover, in spite 
of the considerable disparity in dieir sizes, aU die existing Scottish pohce forces are 
regarded by HM Inspectorate of Constabulary as being efficient in terms of the 
requirements of the Pohce (Scotland) Act 1967. 

16.14 On die other hand, the smaher pohce forces have hmited manpower resources to 
deploy in the event of major incidents and may from time to time have to rely on 
the larger forces for the provision of speciahsed facihties. Nor do such forces have 
die opportunities to achieve economies of scale in terms of computer systems, vehi- 
cles, personnel and headquarters functions which are available to the larger police 
forces. 

16.15 Views are invited on the proposition that changes might be made in the struc- 
ture of the pohce service widi a view to improving efficiency and functional 
effectiveness, perhaps involving a reduction in die current disparity in the 
sizes of pohce forces and a reduction in the number of forces. 

16.16 In the hght of responses to this invitation, die Government wih consider whedier 
there is a case for pursuing a programme of restmcturing of pohce forces within 
the time-scale to be set for die introduction of a new local government structure. 
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17 FIRE SERVICES 



PRESENT ORGANISATION 

1 7. 1 Under the Fire Sendees Act 1947, it is tlie duty of tlie fire authorities in Scotland 

to make pro\dsion for fire-fighting purposes. Of the 8 fire authorities, 6 are regional 
councils. The otlier 2 are joint boards - Lothian and Borders (with representatives 
from the 2 regional councils) and Highland and Islands (with representatives from 
Highland Regional Council and the 3 Islands Councils). 

i c2 The duties of tlie fire autliorities are cairied out by tlieir fire brigades, each of wliich 

is commanded by a firemaster. The fire authority exercises its direction of the 

brigade by means of a committee, generally described as tlie protective services 
committee. 

1 7.3 In 1992-93 budgeted current expenditure of aU 8 brigades in Scotland amounts to 
some £145 mihion. Capital expenditure in the same year is hkely to exceed 
£8 miUion. In tlie case of the 6 fire authorities wliich are regional councils, tlie fire 
service is financed in the same way as otlier local autliority functions. The funding 
of cuiTent expenditure by the 2 joint boards is obtained from the constituent coun- 
cils in accordance ^vitll an agreed formula - in the case of Lotliian and Borders tlie 
expenditure is apportioned beriveen the constituent autliorities in proportion to 
the adult population of tlieir respective areas, whereas in Higliland and Islands the 
ex-penditure is apportioned according to the extent of provision by the boai'd in tlie 
areas of each of the constituent authorities. The capital expenditure of fire author- 
ities is regulated by capital allocations set by the Secretaiy of State. 

Services Provided 

1 7.4 The priniarv^ service provided by tlie fire authorities is that of making provision for 
fire-fighting purposes to meet efficiently all normal requirements for their area. 
The Act also imposes the duty on fire authorities to make arrangements for mutual 
assistance with other fire authorities where supplemental resources are required 
or where resources from another authorityman be more readily obtained. In addi- 
tion to the duties imposed on fiiem, fire authorities also have discretionary powers 
under the 1947 Act. The most important of these is the power to use tlieir resources 
for purposes other than fire-fighting wiiere appropriate and to make charges, if 
they think fit, for such services. Such “special services” include a range of rescue 
assistance, of wfiich attendance at road traffic accidents is a major element. Under 
the 1947 Act and the Fire Precautions Act 1971, fire authorities are also active in 
promoting fire prevention. This activity is not confined to the process of fire cer- 
tification, but also extends to community^ and pubheity^ work to promote an under- 
standing of how to prevent fire and to respond to it when it occurs. 

Size of Fire Authorities 

1 i .0 The size of fire authorities varies very considerably from that for Strathclyde (pop- 

u ation 2.3 milhon) to that for Dumfries and GaUoway (population approximately 
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148,000). Brigade sizes range from a full-time fire-fighting establishment of 2,229 
for Strathclyde to 96 for Dumfries and Galloway. Despite this variation, fire brigades 
can, and do, meet most of the demands in their area without major recourse to the 
mutual assistance arrangements. 

Boundaries of Authorities 

17.6 AU fire brigade boundaries are the same as diose of the police forces for their areas . 
Since there is a need for effective joint working between the fire service and the 
pohce in many instances, tliere would appear to be advantage in this arrangement 
being retained. 

FIRE SERVICES IN A UNITARY SYSTEM 

17.7 As widi pohce, it is important that tlie fire service retains its close association with 
local communities whatever the shape of the new unitaiy authorities. There is Hkely 
to be a need for joint boards, however, irrespective of the structural option chosen. 
At present two Scottish fire brigades are mn by joint boards and tliere is no reason 
to beheve that wider recourse to joint boards for tlie provision of fire services would 
not be workable. 

17.8 On the assumption that the number and sizes of fire brigades would remain as at 
present (but see paragi-aphs 17.9-17.11 below), a 15 unit structure would align 5 
existing brigades with new single-tier autliority boundaries. It would, however, be 
necessary to create an additional joint board to provide services in tlie area cur- 
rently served by Strathclyde Fire Brigade. Under a structure similar to tlie 24 unit 
map, most of the country (vrith the exception of Fife, Dumfries and Galloway and, 
perhaps, Central) would require to be served by joint boards. Under 35 and 51 unit 
structures, joint boards would be needed for aU existing fire brigades. 

Restructuring of Fire Brigades 

17.9 The Fire Services Act 1947 makes provision for administration schemes under 
which the areas of 2 or more fire authorities can be combined for fire fighting pur- 
poses. Such schemes may be prepared on a voluntaiy basis, but the Secretary of 
State has power, if he considers it expedient in the interests of efficiency, to make 
an administration scheme where no satisfactory voluntary scheme has been sub- 
mitted. In that event, a pubhc local inquiry has to be arranged if the agreement of 
the fire authorities affected by the scheme is not forthcoming. 

17.10 As indicated above, there is considerable disparity in tlie sizes of the existing fire 
brigades in Scotland, but all 8 fire brigades are regarded by HM Chief Inspector 
of Fire Services as being efficient, and aO. brigades, ii*respective of their size, are 
able to cope witli the generality of problems witli wliich they are likely to be faced. 
As in tlie case of tlie police, there is no over-riding need to change die stmcture of 
the fire service in response to changes in the structure of local government. 

17.11 On the other hand, a reduction in tlie number of fire brigades would provide greater 
scope for tlie standardisation of the increasingly sophisticated equipment deployed 
by brigades, thereby achieving improvements in efficiency. There would also be 
potential for significant savings. 
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1 . . 12 Views are imited on tlie proposition that changes might be made in tlie struc- 
ture of the lire service witli a view to improving efficiency and functional effec- 
tiveness, |3erl:iaps involving a redoction in the current disparity in the sizes of 
fire brigades and a reduction in the number of brigades. 

1 7, .13 In tlie liglit of responses to this invitation the Gov'emment will consider wiiefher 

tliere is a ease for pursuing a programme of restructuring of fire brigades witlrin 
the timescale to be set for the introduction of a new' local government structure. 
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18 ROADS 

PRESENT ORGANISATION 

i 8. 1 The pubhc expects today to be able to move quickly and safely over long distances 

in summer or winter in a way that a generation ago would have been considered 
unthinkable. This has required the overall design, planning, maintenance and oper- 
ation of Scotland’s road network to develop into a speciahsed operation alongside 
die growiih in vehicle size and a 50% increase in traffic since the mid-1970s. This 
operation is currently the responsibility of 10 mainland road autliorities - tlie 9 
regional councils wliich oversee local roads - and tlie Secretary of State who over- 
sees national routes. 

18.2 Local roads authorities have responsibihty for about 750 miles of roads of “traffic 
importance” within the regions while the Secretary of State is responsible for around 
2,000 miles of tlie national trunk roads and motorways which link regions to one 
another and Scotland to the rest of Britain and Europe. Together these make up 
the primary route network widi its familiar blue (motoi'way) or green signs. The 
regions also oversee, and are roads authorities for, a furdier 4,000 miles of princi- 
pal “A” road and 25,500 miles of non-principal “A” roads, “B” roads and unclassi- 
fied roads. In addition the Secretaiy of State keeps a watching role to ensure that 
die local road network develops efficiently and safely as part of die total network. 

18.3 At the national and international level, the Government looks after matters such 
as research, conventions on road signs, vehicle standards, and so on. They develop 
national standards and specifications which need to comply witii European 
Directives so as to enable die single European market to operate in construction 
work and products. Local roads authorities carry out major road improvements and 
maintenance on their own roads and, in addition, act as the agents of the Secretary 
of State in carrying out certain of his responsibihties. These are mainly routine 
maintenance activities such as patching, sweeping and sign cleaning, many of which 
are carried out at a local level: Strathclyde Region, for example, has 11 local oper- 
ating areas for this sort of work. 

18.4 Tmnk road work today is canied out for The Scottish Office by consulting engi- 
neers, contractors, and local audiority agents. The work is essentially of two types: 

— planning, design and supervision; 

— construction. 

Major road improvements are generally designed, and their construction super- 
vised, by consulting engineers. Consulting engineers similarly cany out major 
studies or speciahst research and development work. Routine and structural main- 
tenance on national roads witliin a region, togetiier with smaller improvements 
works are generally designed and supervised by the region as agent audiority. AU 
construction work - whether designed by a consultant or an agent - is put out to 
tender. 

18.5 Over time, the local and national road network has evolved. Existing Government 
pohcy towards roads was described in a document “Roads, Traffic and Safety 1992” 
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issued earlier this year. Matters do not, howev^er, stand still - new roads are being 
built and the new trunking and detrunking of various lengths of road continues. 
Local government refonn novv^ raises the question of the appropriate boundary 
between national and local roads. 



ROADS IN A UNITARY SYSTEM 

Local roads 

18.6 So as far as minor roads (the “B” roads and unclassified roads) are concerned, fol- 
lowing reorganisation even the smallest unitary authorities under the 51 unit model 
should be able efficiently to undertake the major routine maintenance activities. 
It is desirable that the unitary authorities under any of the options retain respon- 
sibiht)’ for this network. The accountabihty for genuinely local roads which make 
up the vast majority' of the network should he at local level. Guidance from The 
Scottish Office and probably from a professional body made up of local autliority 
chief professional officers, would, as now, be needed to ensure that methods are 
kept up to date. 

18.7 There are, however, a number of functions which either require or lend themselves 
to being undertaken over a wide area or a wide network. On more major roads 
there are a number of specialist functions to be carried out which could not easily 
be resourced by^ smaller authorities without a series of special joint arrangements. 
These functions include:- 

— strategic road planning and associated hnks with pubhc transport 

— computerised traffic control and driver information systems 

— accident investigation and prevention units 

— bulk purchasing 

— road, traffic and accident data bases and information systems. 

With 15 authorities, special joint arrangements maybe practical but with 51 author- 
ities they could prove more cumbersome. 

National roads 

18.8 The primary route network, almost by definition, consists of roads of more than 
local importance. If a structure similar to the 15 or 24 unit structures were chosen, 
consideration would have to be given to whether it would, in fact, be preferable to 
transfer the 750 miles or so of primary route network to Scottish Office control. 
Many responses to the earlier consultation, ranging from community councils to 
those in industry^ suggested an arrangement of this nature irrespective of the size 
of authorities. There are some attractions in this course of action because of the 
distinctive features of the primary route network. 

i 8. 9 U nder the 35 and 51 unit structures there might also be a case for further enlarge- 
ment of the Secretary of States network. In such circumstances a review of the 
extent of the A class network would he desirable. At most therefore this 
enlargement could extend to a further 4,000 miles of “A” class roads. This would 
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more tlian double The Scottish Office network bringing it to around 6,800 miles 
and leaving local autiiorities responsible for at least 32,000 miles of “B” and unclas- 
sified road. 

Agency Arrangements for National Roads 

1 S. 1 0 Should the new authorities continue to act as tlie Secretary of State s agents in rela- 

tion to national roads? The arguments vary with the number of authorities. 

IS. 11 The main advantage of tlie local authority agency arrangement is that all roads 
issues in a local area are dealt with in one place as far as local people are concerned. 
These arguments are weaker today than in previous generations because of tlie 
growtli in long-distance traffic and the continuing development of modem through 
roads. Although the local resident has an interest, the user of tlie through route 
particularly outside urban areas often comes from elsewhere. 

1 8. 12 If the new unitary autiiorities were to be agents, die specialist sldlls available in the 
regions today could not, except under a stmcture similar to the 15 unit map, real- 
istically be rephcated in each smaller autiiority . To do so would not be cost-effec- 
tive nor are die skills in sufficiently plentiful supply to achieve it. Many of these 
specialist skills would therefore have to be bought in from consultants by the smaller 
authorities on behalf of The Scottish Office. Given die increased complexity of 
deahng with an increased number of agents, the value of the agent as “middle man” 
would be questionable. 

18.13 An alternative might be for the Scottish Office to engage consultants directly to 
act as agents for particular sets of routes and particular functions. One advantage 
of diis approach would be that clear national route objectives across die many local 
authority boundaries could be given. Consultants might also be engaged by die 
new councils to carry out any specialist or other work they required on their roads. 

18.14 Authorities of the size illustrated in the 15 unit map could continue to act as the 
Secretary of State s agents on the expanded national network. Similarly, under a 24 
unit structure some larger autiiorities might continue widi diis amangement but 
not necessarily for all functions presentiy undertaken. Some smaller authorities 
might, however, find it neitiier practical nor effective to be sole agents because of 
size and staffing capabihty, or die low mileage of national route. Under the 35 unit 
and 51 unit stmcture it would be increasingly difficult for individual authorities to 
continue widi an agency role. 
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19.1 



19.2 



19.3 



19.4 



19.5 



19 PLANNING 



PRESENT ORGANISATION 

Planning currently operates both under a two-tier and a single-tier arrangement. 
In the Highlands, Dumfries and Galloway and Borders regions, and in the islands 
councils, there is already practical experience over many years of how planning can 
be dealt with under a unitaiy system. Elsewhere, in the central belt and around 
the main cities of Dundee and Aberdeen, a two-tier system has been in place. 

The statutoiy framework for land use planning is provided for in the Town and 
Country Planning (Scotland) Act 1972. It requires the preparation and review of 
development plans which set out the formal pohcies and proposals for the devel- 
opment and other use of land to be taken into account in the determination of plan- 
ning applications. The development plan for an area consists of a structure plan 

approved by the S ecretaiy of State and a local plan adopted by the planning author- 
ity itself. 

The responsibihty for preparing and implementing structure plans hes with the 9 
mainland regional councils and the 3 island councils. The 12 councils co-ordinate 
their structure plans with their plans for their other main functions such as roads, 
transport, water and drainage and schools. Local plans are prepared by district 
councils where these have planning responsibihties, andbythe regional and islands 
councils elsewhere. 

The Future: National Considerations 

The Government will continue to provide the statutory framework and related cir- 
culars on legislative and procedural matters. They will also provide National 
Planning Pohcy Guidehnes and technical planning advice to assist authorities, par- 
ticularly on land use issues of national importance. The continuation of these 
arrangements will mean that the Secretary of State will not become involved in 
local decision making except where issues of genuinely national significance arise. 
This will ensure that maximum discretion rests with unitaiy authorities to reach 
their own decisions on planning matters. Thus it is envisaged that the present 
arrangements for the dissemination of gmdance, for the approval of structure plans, 
notification of appHcations raising national issues, the exercise of the Secretary of 
States appellate functions and his oversight of local authorities’ own development 
win remain largely intact. 

PLANNING IN A UNITARY SYSTEM 

Under a unitary system, the Government consider it important that authorities 
should continue to give high priority to local plans and development control matters 
and. to ensuring that the service is responsive to the needs and wishes of the local 
community. Under any of the illustrative structures shown in Part IV, it should be 
possible to make that service genuinely local, close to the communities it serves, 
while at the same time ensuring that the function is undertaken in an effective and 
efficient way. 
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19.6 These arrangements at the national and local level will only prove satisfactoiy'^, 
however, if they are hnked, as at present, by structure plans. Particularly around 
the major cities, development opportunities and conservation issues need to be 
examined over areas which reflect the areas within which people travel to work, 
travel to shop or search for a new house . These areas generally extend beyond exist- 
ing districts. Structure plans must also be co-ordinated with plans for infrastruc- 
ture, particularly roads and transport, which also generally have to cover areas wider 
than existing districts. 

19.7 Responses to the first consultation paper accepted that a unitary system could work 
provided specific arrangements were made to retain structure plans. There should 
be no difficulty in providing for structure plans in those areas where unitary author- 
ities are sufficiendy large. In other areas, however, special arrangements will be 
required. 

15 Unit Structure 

19.8 This type of structure offers die best prospect for maintaining effective structure 
planning throughout Scodand. Except in the Glasgow area, all the new authorities 
would be satisfactory structure plan units. It has, for a long time, been recognised 
that the Glasgow conurbation needs to be planned for over a large area, and some 
machineiy for that purpose would be necessary under the new system. On the other 
hand the size of the authorities would tend to make them too remote from the com- 
munities they serve, unless ways could be found to bring local planning closer to 
the pubhc eg through divisional offices. 

24 Unit Structure 

19.9 As the number of units increase the areas they cover become too small for struc- 
ture plans. Special arrangements to provide structure plans may be required in 
most of the central belt and around the cities of Aberdeen and Dundee. Problems 
of remoteness could arise in some of the 24 areas. 

35 and 51 Unit Structures 

19.10 These can be taken togedier since the issues arising for planning are essentially the 
same. Under these types of structure, local planning would be brought closest to 
die communities it serves and for that reason it can be expected to be effective 
without the need for divisional offices. From the point of view of local planning 
and development control, therefore, these appear to be the best options. None of 
the constituent mainland unitary authorities, however, would be extensive enough 
to form satisfactory strategic planning units. As with other strategic services, such 
as roads and transport, special arrangements wouldbe required, therefore, through- 
out the country. 

Special Arrangements for Strategic Planning 

19.11 It is clear that as the number of unitary authorities increases there is a greater need 
to apply special an*angements for strategic planning. There are a number of 
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possible options, involving central government, a planning commission set up by 
government, or unitary autlrorities themselves, tlrrough joint working. 

Advisory Guidance 

The Secietaiy of State could prepare advisory strategic guidance tlirougliout 

Scotland, or depending on the structure chosen, in more limited areas. This 

approach has been adopted in the former Greater London Council and 

Metropolitan county areas in England, where strategic guidance is issued by the 

Secretary of State in consultation witlr local authorities. Elsewhere, regional guid- 

anee ts issued to provide a framework for the preparation of structure plans by 

county councils. In Scotland structure plans have worked well and tire Government 

are persuaded that they should be retained. Strategie guidance is. however, already 

provided in Scotland through National Planning Policy Guidelines and adatronal 

legional guidance to unitary authorities is not considered necessary. Accordingly. 

and subject to responses made, tlie Government do not propose to consider these 
options further. 

Planning Commission 

Another option would be for tlie Secretm^^ of State to set up a planning commis- 
sion witli the specific task of preparing structure plans in accordance with a pro- 
gramme agreed with unitaiy autliorities. It could also be given the job of review- 
ing those plans as and when required. Such a commission might comprise a board 
appointed by the Secretaiy of State and professional staff who would consult tlie 
constituent autliorities regarding the areas for which a structure plan was being 
prepared. They would tlien undertake pubhc consultation in the usual way before 
submitting it to the Secretaiy of State for his approval. Implementation would be 
for unitary authorities through their local plans and through their development 
control function. The main disadvantages of this option would be the lack of demo- 
cratic control and tlie remoteness of the commission from those deahng with plan- 
ning locally 

Joint Working 

The last, and arguably most familiar, possibility is for unitaiy authorities to enter 
into joint working to prepare structure plans for their areas. Provision already exists 
for them to do tliis on a voluntary^ basis. Alternatively, provision could be made for 
joint boards to represent new unitaiy authorities’ interests in the preparation of a 
stmcture plan for their area. Such boards would be statutorily constituted, altliough 
individual autliorities might be given the opportunity whether or not to adopt diis 
approach. Joint boards might also be givnn the additional function of protecting 
the pohcies in the plan once it is approved by the Secretaiymf State, through vetting 
local plans and planning appHcations in the area for which the stmcture plan is pre- 
pared. 

The voluntary arrangement would give greater freedom to individual local author- 
ities, but could create problems if arrangements broke down. However, the disad- 
vantage of a joint board arrangement would be the loss of statutory control by 
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indi\ddual unitary autliorities. The greater the numher of authorities involved in 
joint working the more cumbersome tlie coordination becomes. It is also likely that 
there would be conflict between individual authorities’ interests and the collective 
interest. Nevertheless joint working under a voluntar}^ or statutor)^ arrangement 
could overcome the democratic shortcomings of tlie other options referred to above 
and, witli the right degree of cooperation and commitment by constituent autlior- 
ities, either could work satisfactorily. 

Contracting Out 

19.16 A further issue in relation to stmcture plan preparation is that whoever has tlie 
responsibility for tliis, the actual work could be contracted out to external consul- 
tants . Tliis could help avoid creating unnecessary bureaucracies for such work under 
the new system. It would also be consistent witli Government poHcy as set out in 
the consultation, “Competing for Quality-Competition in the Provision of Local 
Services”, which publishedin November 1991. Some authorities already have expe- 
rience of using consultants in plan preparation, and it could offer a possible way 
forward, at least so far as plan preparation is concerned. 

Sunimanj 

19.17 The Government beheve that the distinctive features of the present planning 
system, including structure plans, are worth retaining and should continue to be 
prowded in tlie new stmcture. It is accepted that this will require special arrange- 
ments under whichever option is prefeiTed. Under the larger unit stmctures, deci- 
sion-taking on local plans and development control may become more remote from 
local communities, whereas under the smaller unit stmctures extensive joint 
arrangements will be necessary to prepare, monitor and enforce stmctm'e plans. 



19.18 Views are iiirited in paiiicular on: 

— the areas for which special arrangements would be required under the 
four illustrative stmctures; 

— the best means for delivering stmcture plans in a unitary system; 

— how joint working by unitary autliorities might best operate; 

— the best means of ensuring local input into local plans and 
developing control in larger authorities; 

— the scope for contracting out tlie preparation of stmcture plans. 
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20 PUBLIC TRANSPORT 



PRESENT ORGANISATION 

20.1 Public transport responsibilities in Scotland are vested in the Regional and Islands 
Councils and tlie Strathclyde Passenger Transport Executive (SPTE), an executive 
arm of Strathclyde Regional Council. The statutoi}^ duties of regional and islands 
councils are to secure the provision of such public passenger transport services as 
the council consider appropriate where tliese are not being provided by die market 
and to formulate general policies as to the seivices they propose to secure. Councils 
no longer have a duty of promoting tire co-ordination of services, but instead are 
required not to inhibit competition between pubhc transport providers. 

20.2 Transport audiorities’ current responsibihties include:- 

— preparing plans for the development of die public transport network; 

— supporting financially pubhc transport services which are not commercially 
viable by awarding contracts for bus services foUowdng competitive ten- 
dering, and by suppoiting local ferry and air seivices; 

— providing and maintaining infrastructure for pubhc transport (for example, 
bus stations and in some cases new rail stations for local services); 

— administering concessionary fares and schools transport arrangements. 

In Strathclyde, the SPTE carries out these functions. In addition it supports and 
operates the Glasgow Underground, specifies the rail services which ScotRail 
should provide in its area and supports diese financially. 

Links Between Public Transport and Other Services 

20.3 Local authority action on pubhc transport services is closely hnked with authori- 
ties’ responsibihties for structure plans and their functions in respect of local roads, 
both of which are currently carried out at die Regional level. Stmcture plans have 
to determine where new housing, commercial, industrial and leisure developments 
can best be accommodated. The options need to be considered against die exist- 
ing pubhc transport network and die scope for developing it. Issues which need to 
be examined both from a roads and from a pubhc transport perspective include 
bus priority measures, car parking (which affects bodi die location and the demand 
for bus or rail travel), and the scope for new measures (such as road pricing) for 
dealing comprehensively widi urban congestion. 

20.4 Although it is primaiily for commercial operators to detennine the appropriate 
levels and types of pubhc transport provision a fuUy adequate transport system 
cannot be achieved without some assistance from local government at the appro- 
priate level. Transport strategies need to be formulated and considered over geo- 
graphical areas which reflect travel patterns. The present regional and island 
audiorities are, in general, well able to take a sufiiciendy broad view of their trans- 
port responsibihties, but even the present arrangements require cross-regional 
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20.5 



20.6 



20 .: 



20.8 



consultation to deal AAnth transport issues concerning, eg links over tlie Firth of 
Forth and the development of rail sendees in the Central Belt. 

A number of respondents to tlie first consultation paper representing various trans- 
port, engineering and planning interests highlighted tlie important interactions 
between strategic planning and transport. They favoured units similar or larger in 
size to the existing regional councils for canying out transport functions. 

PUBLIC TRANSPORT IN A UNITARY SYSTEM 

Under any of the four illustrative maps in this paper there would be more local 
autliorities than the present number of transport authorities. A stmeture which 
involved a large number of transport autliorities may afford each of tliem less scope 
for packaging tendered services so as to achieve efficiency and economies of scale; 
it may also be simpler for bus operators to deal with fewer ratlier dian more trans- 
port authorities. The larger tlie transport authority tlie more hkely it is to encom- 
pass both commercial centres and tlieir related hinterlands; this should be make it 
easier to introduce hnked measures (egpai*king, bus services, timetables) to secure 
transport improvements. Large authorities may be able to employ greater flexibil- 
ity in implementing and funding their poheies and programmes and tliey may find 
it easier to become involved in major projects such as rail seiwice developments. 
On the other hand small autiiorities may be better able to determine witli preci- 
sion exactly which non-commercial (eg evening and weekend) bus seiwices ought 
to be supported and maybe more hkely to offer service contracts on a smaller scale, 
which could be attractive to operators of small and medium bus fleets. 

15 Unit Structure 

Authorities of this size are hkely to be most effective in canying out the pubhc 
transport function. In areas other than the present Strathclyde Region existing 
arrangements could continue. In Strathclyde, the new councils might be of suffi- 
cient size to secure effectively the provision of most tendered bus services. The 
few local authorities supporting feriy services would probably be able to manage 
satisfactoiily the necessary co-ordination of relevant services. In relation to rail ser- 
vices, tlie Governments proposals as set out in ‘New Opportunities for tlie 
Railways’, Cm 2012, envisage tlie franchising out of passenger services to the private 
sector. Under present arrangements, Strathclyde PTE will continue to be respon- 
sible for specifying the rail services to be prowded in its area. Generahy, local audior- 
ities wiU continue to have powers to make additional contributions to cover the cost 
of enhancement to rail services or infrastmeture in their areas. Joint working may 
be necessary to enable authorities to secure such improvements in rail service pro- 
vision. Large autliorities may, however, find it more difficult to stay close to trans- 
port customers than small authorities. 

24 Unit Structure 

The 24 unit structure illustrates the retention of some existing regions and some 
other reasonably large geographical areas which would provide a satisfactory basis 
for bus transport prowsion and ferries. In the central belt and Dundee and 
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Aberdeen, however, the city authorities would not include tlie sunnunding hin- 
terland. In the central belt, the geographically small authorities should be able to 
oversee bus seivdce provision witliin towns and cities, while co-operation would 
probably be required between authorities to handle cross-boundary services . Again, 
sponsorship of rail services in Strathclyde would need joint working arrangements, 
and the larger number of authorities elsewhere would make it slightly more 
diffcult for local authorities to promote rail developments. An advantage of author- 
ities on this scale is that in the cities and a number of towns decisions on provision 
of uncommercial local bus services would be taken at a more local level than at 
present. 

35 and 51 Unit Structures 

20.9 In stmctures hke the 35 and 51 unit maps tliere would be greater problems in 
coping with bus service provision because more sendees would he cross boundary. 
Arrangements for co-operation between a large number of authorities would prob- 
ably be necessary. The advantage of a large number of small authorities is in having 
decisions taken closer to the user. Local autliority involvement in rail service devel- 
opments would be more difficult under these options. 

20.10 AU the structures illustrated would be acceptable from the point of view of air 
service provision, since all envisage that tlie existing islands councils, where such 
services require local authority involvement, wiU continue. 

Joint Arrangements for Public Transport 

Where the appropriate public transport area to be served did not coincide with a 
new local government unit tliere would be a requirement for either formal or infor- 
mal consultation and co-operation arrangements to be followed. Informal arrange- 
ments have the benefit of flexibility and may not need specific, newly established 
structures. There is doubt however about how satisfactory, stable or efficient a basis 
tliey would provide for securing a network of public transport services, particularly 
under the type of structures illustrated by the 35 and 51 unit maps where, both in 
Glasgow and its surrounding area and in the Lothians and Fife, perhaps 5, 6 or 
even 7 authorities might need to be involved in consultation and co-operation. 

Formal arrangements could be made through the establishment of joint boards 
whose members would be drawn from tlie constituent authorities. Their bound- 
aries would coincide with the outer perimeter of their constituent units and they 
may or may not therefore coincide precisely vith logical transport planning areas. 

Summary 

20.13 A local government stmeture with a few, lai'ge authorities is likely to be the most 
effective in terms of enabling the provision of pubhc transport services. The 15 unit 
and 24 unit illustrations are therefore better than the others, in particular because 
they include a number of (existing Regional) areas which would certainly be trans- 
port authorities in their ovm right. Even under the 15 unit structure, however, some 
joint arrangements, of either a formal or informal nature, are likely to be necessaiy 
and they would certainly be required under the other illustrative stmctures. 



20.11 



20.12 
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20. 14 Views are invited in particular on;- 

— what type of joint arrangements would be most appropriate and in which 
areas these might be required. 
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21 WATER AND SEWERAGE 



PRESENT ORGANISATION 

21.1 ater and sewerage services are currendy provided in Scotland by 9 Regional and 
3 Islands Councils. In addition, the Central Scotland Water Development Board 
(CSWTDB) supplies vvnter in bulk to its 5 constituent regional authorities. 

21.2 Ninet)-eight per cent of tlie population of mainland Scodand is connected to die 
public water supply and 97 per cent of the population is served by the system of 
pubhc sewers. The services employ ov^er 6,000 people; budgeted current expendi- 
ture during 1992-93 is £477 million. In 1991-92 capital expenditure amounted to 
some £168 million, vvidi a planned rise to about £220 milli on in die current year. 
Authorities serve populations ranging from about 20,000 to 2,5 million and own 
around 44,500 kilometres of vvuter main and 26,100 kilometres of sewer. In general 
the operations of authorities are completely independent and, with die exception 
of the supphes provided by CSWDB, there are only a few hmited examples of one 
audiorit}' supplying vvuter to another. Several major schemes are, however, owned 
and operated by particular authorities and based on sources of supply which he in 
a different region. Sevv'erage s)’stems are less extenswe, without inter-regional con- 
nections. 

21.3 In the last 15 years or so, in response to a range of Government and EC initiatives, 
authorities have invested heavily to improv'^e the standard of service they supply. 
Systems of treatment of water and sewerage now tend to be much more sophisti- 
cated than in the past and demand high capital inv-estment which itself dictates sig- 
nificant rising costs. Average bills for water and sewerage have risen by almost 50 
per cent ov^er the last 5 years. 

The Future 

11.4 This trend tow ards the introduction of more sophisticated and expensive systems 
of vv ater and sewerage treatment seems set to continue. The Government have 
already increased the investment resources available to local authorities but further 
substantial investment in works vviU be required over a prolonged period to achieve 
the necessar)^ improvements. Bills for these services will have to rise in hne with 
the pace of development of the service. Given their commitments to these improve- 
ments, the Government are deterrnined to put in place the most appropriate struc- 
ture of bodies to provide these services. New arrangements wiU be needed under 
anv of the unitaiv^ authorit)- proposals in this paper. The provision must be efficient 
and effective and deliv er to consumers the necessai}^ high standard of service at 
minimum cost. Accordingly, the Secretaiv^ of State appointed consultants to advise 
him on the best forms of organisation to meet these objectives. A separate consul- 
tation paper, taking into account the findings of the study, vvih deal in detail with a 
range of both public and privute sector options for the future. 
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22 HOUSING 



PRESENT ORGANISATION 

Housing functions htg presently curried, out by the 56 district or islands councils. 
Xhe truditioncil role of local housing authorities has been the provision and man- 
agement of council housing; and, despite the sale of large numbers of council houses 
over the past decade, they continue to account for about a third of the total Scottish 
housing stock. Local authorities also have a wider strategic and enabling role in 
assessing housing needs in their areas and planning a co-ordinated response to 
those needs, taking account of otlier housing agencies and the private sector. 
Authorities also have powers to provide financial assistance where appropriate (for 
example, in the form of house improvement grants) and responsibihty for dealing 
with homelessness in tlieir areas. Finally, local authorities are responsible for the 

administration of housing benefit for their ov^m tenants and for tenants in the private 
sector. 



The Future 

The functions identified above will continue to be the main concerns of local 
housing authorities in the future. Altliough the council housing sector will continue 
to diminish, it will remain a large and important part of the total housing stock for 
tlie foreseeable future. The Tenants Charter has emphasised the need to take 
account of the views of local autliority tenants before deciding tlie standard of 
housing management service local authorities undertake to provide, wliile the 
extension of competitive tendering to housing management will have major impli- 
cations for tlie dehveiy of services. The wider enabhng role of local authorities will 
become more important, particularly in the hght of tlie increasing diversity of 
housing tenure. 

The establishment of single-tier local authorities will bring important advantages 
to the exercise of local authority housing functions. The separation of housing and 
social work in the existing two-tier structure has posed a number of difficulties to 
the co-ordinated development of diese services, and has long been tlie subject of 
criticism. A single-tier stnicture should facihtate such co-ordination. Improved co- 
ordination may also be expected with otlier local authority functions at present 
exercised at regional level, including education and roads and transport. 

HOUSING IN A UNITARY SYSTEM 

Each of the structures for local government reform illustrated in this paper would 
mean some reduction in the number of local housing authorities. Wliile there is no 
clear optimum size for a housing autliority, larger autliorities are likely to be better 
placed to exercise their enabling functions witli regard to assessing housing needs 
in their areas and drawing up effective plans to meet those needs, particularly if 
their areas correspond more closely witli local housing market areas. It will however 
be particularly important that authorities which are responsible for larger areas 
build on the practice of many autliorities at present in operating decentralised man- 
agement arrangements in respect of their own stock. 
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CK^erall, however, the housing function would not appear to be a critical factor in 
determining die number and size of local authorities in die future stmcture of 
single-tier local government in Scotland. 
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23 URBAN REGENERATION 



PRESENT ORGANISATION 

20.1 Both regional and district councils are extensively involved in urban regeneration, 
using a wide range of powers and working with other pubhc bodies and the private 
sector. The complex and wide-ranging problems faced by these areas and their res- 
idents require a comprehensive, integrated approach to regeneration based on 
strategic analysis of an areas problems and opportunities. This requires co-ordi- 
nated action by a range of pubhc and private sector agencies and tlie wholehearted 
commitment of local communities. The contribution wliich local government can 
malce to tliis process extends across a wide range of functions, including housing, 
planning, roads and transport, education, social work, leisure and recreation and 
tlie pohce and fire services. 

The Future 

23.2 Local authorities will continue to have a key role to play in urban regeneration. 
This will be true regardless of tlie new structure wliich is eventually chosen. In par- 
ticular, autliorities will be expected to make a major contribution to the regenera- 
tion of priority areas suffering social, economic and physical disadvantage, such as 
tlie Urban Partnership areas of Castlemilk (Glasgow), Fergushe Park (Paisley), 
Wester Hailes (Edinburgh) and Whitfield (Dundee) and other deprived areas to 
be found predominantly on tlie peripheiy of towns and cities in Scotland. The 
Urban Programme, with Government funding of 75%, will continue to assist local 
authorities to make this contribution by supporting projects targeted on these areas. 

23.3 Just as regeneration requires co-ordinated action by a range of agencies, it also 
depends on a co-ordinated response witliin individual local authorities to ensure 
that each function area is making tlie necessary contribution. To the extent that a 
single-tier system brings aU relevant local government functions for each area under 
the control of one authority it will strengthen tlie capacity for such co-ordinated 
action. 

URBAN REGENERATION IN A UNITARY SYSTEM 

23.4 Most of the main priority areas for regeneration faU witliin cities or larger towns 
and would be the responsibihty of a single, relatively large, autliority under any of 
the illustrative structures. Larger authorities might find it easier to build effective 
partnersliips with other agencies, and to bring the necessary extra resources to bear 
on the problems of particular areas. Some smaller district councils have however 
used tlieir greater local knowledge and contacts to tackle deprivation effectively in 
parts of Scotland’s small and medium-sized towns. Provided, therefore, diat the 
new authorities ai-e in a position to exercise tlieir various functional responsibifi- 
ties directly, radier than through extensive joint ainangements, the choice of struc- 
ture may not be critical to the effectiveness with which this key task is taken forward. 
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24 SPORT, LEISURE AND RECREATION 



PRESENT ORGANISATION 

24. 1 Section 14( I ) of tlie Local Government and Planning (Scotland) Act 1982 requires 
district and islands councils to “ensure that there is an adequate provision of facil- 
ities for the inliabitants of their area for recreational, sporting, cultural and social 
activities”. Tliis duty is capable of wide interpretation and, furthermore, regional 
functions such as education also impinge on service provision. Under Section 17 
of the 1982 Act, regional councils can contribute financially towards facilities pro- 
vided by district or islands councils. In practice there is considerable cross-financ- 
ing. For example, ground maintenance of school playing fields is a district respon- 
sibility and educational facihties are widely used for recreational purposes. 

24.2 The Government take tlie view tliat, as a consequence of the diversity of the service 
and its complex hnks with otlier mainly regional functions, local autliorities have 
in general had difficulty in providing an effectively co-ordinated leisure and recre- 
ation service. Tliis view? has also been expressed by the Association of Directors of 
Recreation, Leisure and Tourism. 

24.3 Yet tlie service has experienced remarkable growih in recent years. Local author- 
ity revenue expenditure has increased from £91 milHon in 1978-79 to a projected 
total of around £328 million in 1992-93. Capital expenditure has seen an even more 
marked increase in the same period. Latest capital planning figures show consid- 
erable pressure for further expansion of the service. 

24.4 Many factors account for this growth. Local autliorities have long recognised the 
need to respond to increased leisure time and changing social habits, by providing 
sports and leisure facilities; and they hav?e become increasingly aware of tlie impor- 
tance of such facilities to personal and community development and to environ- 
mental and land management. 

24.5 Leisure projects hav?e also been used by councils to boost the image of an area or 
to assist in attracting new? industrv? In some areas facihties hav?e been developed 
far beyond the level needed to meet immediate local needs and demand. 
Diseconomies of scale mean that, particularly in the Central Belt, similar types of 
pubhcly-funded facihty? may be in competition across district boundaries. 

SPORT, LEISURE AND RECREATION IN A UNITARY SYSTEM 

24.6 The Gov?emment support the dev?elopment of new sports, leisure and recreation 
facihties to meet local needs. The existing local authority structure may not however 
allow the most efficient dehveiy? of this service. A single-tier local authority struc- 
ture wuuld improv?e co-ordination of service dehvuiy? by linking tlie sport, leisure 
and recreation service more closely to the education service with which it is clearly 
related. Sport, leisure and recreation functions could probably be competently dis- 
charged by single-tier authorities under any of the maps illustrated. Small author- 
ities might, for example, be more sensitive to local needs and might, in coopera- 
tion with each other, be able to take adv?antage of economies of scale. However, the 
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greater the reduction in the number of authorities, the better the focus for the 
determination of sports, leisure and recreation priorities across lai'ger geographic 
areas and the greater the potential for economies of scale in individual authorities. 
Moreover a smaller number of autliorities might more readily accomphsh tlie ehm- 
ination of w^asteful cross-boundary competition. 
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25 CULTURAL ACTIVITIES AND LIBRARY SERVICES 



PRESENT ORGANISATION 

Museums, Galleries and the Arts 

25. 1 The duties and powers of local autliorities to mahe provision for cultural facilities 
and activities, including museums, galleries and die live and performing arts, are 
set out in sections 14-19 of die Local Government and Planning (Scodand) Act 
1982. The Act imposes a duty on district and islands councils to ensure adequate 
proYTsion for cultural activities in their areas, and also gives diose councils a range 
of relevant powers. The Act also gives regional councils powers to contribute finan- 
cially towards the provdsion of cultural activities, including die provision of music, 
theatre, opera, ballet and the odier aits. 

25.2 There aie considerable variations in the level and nature of the provision and 
support prorided by district and islands councils. Regional councils also make a 
significant contribution dirough their Education, Social Work and Economic 
Development Departments. Overall the local audiorities’ role in suppoiting and 
developing cultural activities is substantial. They own and operate a wide range of 
cultural facihties such as theatres, concert halls, museums, galleries and arts centres. 
They pay grants to local and regional cultural organisations and arts events, includ- 
ing major events such as The Edinburgh Festival and Mayfest. Many contribute 
\dtal financial support to the national peiforming arts companies on the basis of 
guidance co-ordinated by the Convention of Scottish Local Audiorities. Some also 
contribute to facihties for supporting die Gaehc and Scots languages. 

Public Libraries 

25.3 The pro\dsion of public libraiy services has been a statutory duty of local audiori- 
ties for over a century. At present, that duty is generally discharged, under the Local 
Government (Scotland) Act 1973, by die district and islands councils, except in 
Highland, Borders and Dumfries and Galloway where responsibihty hes widi the 
regional councils. Responsibihty' for hbrary services in schools hes vddi the regional 
and islands councils. At present, responsibihty for hbraiy services in further edu- 
cation colleges hes with die regional and islands councils, but this will be ti'ans- 
ferred to The Scottish Office with effect from 1 April 1993. 

25.4 Pubhc hbraiy servdces vaiy markedly, from networks of local branch hbraries to 
mobile hbraries in oudying urban and rural areas, and from basic book lending to 
the provision of computer-based reference, learning and information services, and 
networked systems. Traditionally, inter-libraiy co-operation has been an essential 
element. 

CULTURAL ACTIVITIES AND LIBRARY SERVICES IN A UNITARY 

SYSTEM 

25.5 CuiTent prorision suggests that both large and small audiorities have important 
roles in tliis area. Some arts activities are by dieir nature small scale and have a 
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local focus; others such as tlie performing arts companies which tour Scotland and 
beyond, or major resource centres of various lands have a regional or national focus 
and require considerable financial support. The consensus of consultees on tire 
earher consultation paper was that the size of autlrorities should be sufficient to 
maintain a core of professional expertise to ensure satisfactoty delivery and devel- 
opment of cultural and hbrary sendees; and that the authorities should be strongly- 
based enough to continue their important part in impro\dng tire quality and depth 
of provision, whether by direct dehver}" or in an enabhng role. Tlris perhaps points 
to a single-tier structure of a relatively small number of authorities for tire optiirrum 
dehvery of cultural and Hbraiy sendees, although small audroidties could possibly 
aclrieve the economic and efficient dehveiy^ of sendees through collaborative 
arrangements. 



25.6 Views are invited on dre following specific matters:- 

— It seems hkely that joint arrangements would be desirable for cultural aird 
hbrary services in some nrral areas, regai'dless of dre size and number of 
local authorities. Should dris collaboration be achieved by voluntaiy 
arrangements or by statutory provision? 

— Is it necessary or desirable to amend the existing statutory provisions relat- 
ing to these services? 

— Are special arrangements required to secure finaircial support from local 
authorities for cultural organisations or centres with a supra-regional role? 
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26 INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 



PRESENT ORGANISATION 

-6.1 Scottish local authorities at present have broad powers in the field of industrial 
development. All of these are discretionary powers rather than statutory duties, 
and there is a considerable variation from authority to authority in terms of the 
extent to which tliese powers are used. It is possible to classify the main types of 
industrial development activdt)^ undertaken by local authorities as foUows: 

— provision of land and buildings; 

— overseas trade promotion; 

financial aid to compames, eg equity, loans, grant aid, support for training, 
employment subsidies; 

— advice to companies; and 

support for other industrial development agencies such as enterprise trusts 
and for joint v^entures such as urban partnerships. 

-6.1 Local authorities form part of a wide network of bodies providing an industrial 
dev elopment service to the business and wider communities. The other partici- 
pants are Scottish Enterprise, Highlands and Islands Enterprise and local enter- 
prise companies, enterprise trusts, urban partnerships, the New Town 

Development Corporations, The Scottish Office Industry Department and the 
private sector. 

The Future 

26.3 It is for consideration whether the industrial development responsibilities of local 
authorities should be defined more clearly in statute and, if so, what form this def- 
inition should take. A better-defined statutory' footing would help to delineate the 
respective responsibilities of local authorities and other publicly-funded organisa- 
tions which are active in this field, particularly the network of local enterprise com- 
panies whose rermt is specifically to encourage local economic development. 



26.4 



26.5 



INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN A UNITARY SYSTEM 

n seems likely that the larger authorities iUustrated by the 15 or 24 unit maps would 
^ better able to provide cost effective industrial development services - particu- 
larly m the provision of trade promotion and industrial land and buildings and to 
take a strategic and objective view of the needs of industry in their area. In addi- 
tion, they m^vbe better placed to relate to and work alongside the network of Local 
En eipnse Compames. It is possible, even under a structure of relatively large 
urn s, that some authorities would choose not to exercise some of their discretionary 
pow ers m the field of industrial development. ^ 

By contrast, the type of authorities illustrated by the 35 and 51 unit maps may be 
more responsive to the needs of local businesses, and particularly the smallLd 
medium sized enterprises in their area. They may, in addition, be Liter placed to 
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relate to the network of Enterprise Trusts. It is likely that not all authorities under 
tliese options would choose to exercise all tlieir powers in the field of industrial 
development. For example, it is unhkely that eveiy authority would wish to under- 
take trade promotion activities - or would have the resources to do so. In such cir- 
cumstances, arrangements for joint working, or for one authority working on behalf 
of a number, might be appropriate. 

26. 6 Views are invited in particular on the case for clearer definition of authorities’ 
powers in tliis area, discussed in paragraph 26.3 above, and on the best form 
of any joint arrangements. 
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27 RELATIONS WITH THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 



PRESENT ORGANISATION 

27.1 Local autliorities are increasing!}’ affected by the activities of tlie European 
Communitv’. WEile UK policy tow^ards the Communityis, and must remain, a matter 
for central Government, local authorities need to be able effectively to make their 
views known on a range of Community pohcies wHch may lead to legislation affect- 
ing the wa}’ in which tliey operate and the resources which they need in order to 
comply with European Community’ obhgations. The nature and extent of their 
operations in the sphere of economic development aie also affected by the finan- 
cial resources available from the European Community, especially through the 
European Structural Funds. These Funds can have a particular impact on local 
authoiitv’ activities in large parts of Scotland designated for assistance under 
Objectives 2 and 5b, where tliev co-finance a range of activities in the fields of infra- 
structure, environmental works, business development, tourism, research and 
development and v^ocational training. 



The Future 

2, .2 The Government are concerned to ensure tliat the reorganisation of local govern- 
ment does not adv ersely affect tlie ability of local autliorities on tlie one hand to 
present their views on Community issues and on tlie other to implement Com- 
munity policies, in particular in the operation of the European Stmctural Funds. 



RELATIONS WITH THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY IN A UNITARY 

SYSTEM 

27.3 Scottish local autliorities are competing with a range of other bodies witliin the 
Community in order to make their voice heard. It seems clear that, the larger tlie 
population and area represented, the greater the weight which will be given to 
views put foiward. The structure of Scottish local government hitherto has enabled 
Strathclyde Region to acquire particular autliorityin handfiiig European issues and 
representing Its views at Community level either alone or in conjunction with other 
regions within the Community. Other regional interests within Scotland have found 
it convenient, and indeed necessaiy; to group themselves together on a wider geo- 
grapinc basis, with four Regions in the East of Scotland estabfishing a formal con- 
sortium and Highlands and Islands authorities joining with Highlands and Islands 
Enterpnse to promote the rather different interests of the remoter rural areas of 



27.4 



It seems clear, therefore, that whatever structure is finally decided on there wifi 
continue to be a need for individual local authorities to ^-oup together in order to 
prornote their common interests. In some respects, it may continue to be conve- 
nient for such groupings to be established below the all-Scottish level where there 
are specific interests to pursue. In others, it seems likely that an aU-Scottish group- 
mg such as, for example, the Convention of Scottish Local Authorities might prove 
to be the most appropriate forum for the expression of a common view by ScLsh 
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local government. The offices of Scotland Europa will also be available for this 
puipose. After the Maastricht Treaty enters into force, the Committee of the 
Regions established under it will provide an additional channel for the views of 
regional and local bodies to be fed into the EC decision-maldng process. 

27.5 As regards the implementation of European Community obligations, the need for 
any wider groupings will depend on the nature of the obligations relating to par- 
ticular policy areas. In the operation of the Structural Funds, the size of authority 
is unlikely to affect its ability to obtain support for appropriate projects qualifying 
for EC assistance, although tlie detailed operation of the Monitoring Committees 
charged with implementation of Community spending will need to be revised to 
take account of the new stmcture. 

27.6 Each of the illustrative maps set out in this paper assumes local government units 
considerably smaller than the existing Strathclyde Region. For effective represen- 
tation on European Community issues, therefore, some form of grouping, whether 
through the Convention of Scottish Local Authorities at an all-Scotland level or 
through smaller regional groupings, would seem to be desirable. 

27.7 Views are invited on whether any of tlie structures set out in this paper are 
more amenable than others to achieving tliis end. 
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28 TOURISM 



PRESENT ORGANISATION 

At present, local autiiority support for tourism broadly takes two forms. In the first 
place local authorities pro\ide much of the essential infrastructure which tlie tourist 
industrv^ uses, and maintain, through ownership or management, a large number 
of leisure, recreation and arts facilities which are important tourist attractions in 
their own right. Secondly current legislation empowers district and islands coun- 
cils to promote the tourist attractions of their areas and to provide tourist services. 
These powders may be exercised through area tourist boai'ds (ATBs), being bodies 
embracing the interests of both the public and private sectors. 



28.2 



28.3 



28.4 



28.5 



TOURISM IN A UNITARY SYSTEM 

The Go\ emment consider that local authorities will have a continuing and impor- 
tant part to play in supporting the tourism industiy. They expect the new councils 
to continue to proxide essential infrastructure. A single-tier system should in fact 
help to avoid the possibility^ of duphcation in the provision of facilities and infra- 
structure. Respondents may wish to consider whether the size and number of single- 
tier authorities is critical to this aspect of local government support of tourism. 

The ATB network has evolved over the past decade and now covers virtually the 
whole of Scotland. For some years the trend has been towards simplified, larger 
units wliich enhance marketing opportunities. If Scotland is to maintain and indeed 

improve its position as a major international tourist destination, this trend will need 
to be further encouraged. 

The Government consider that there is a case for changing the character of ATBs 
and &e structure within which they operate. An ATB structure made up of a smaller 
number of larger units than edst at present is to be preferred and this almost cer- 
tainly means for most possible structures of local government that ATBs wiU 
embrace areas which are greater than those of the new local authorities. Such a 

changetotheATBstmcturewouldraiseanumberofquestions.Shouldlocalauthor- 

ities c-ontmue to have a primaw role in tourism, marketing and visitor services and 
m the operation of ATBs? If so, should they be placed under an obhgation to par- 
tcpate “ATBs or should they retain the option to undertake those fimctions at 

&eirownhMdy\’hat.stheoptimumnumberofATBs?Shouldamaximumnumber 

e specified m legis arion and should the national tourism body have a role in fixing 
their boundanes? What would be the prefeired arrangement at national level to 
ensure consistent marketing of Scotland as a tourist destination, a high overall 
quahty of visitor services, and the co-ordination of ATB activity? 

Vie^ on these issueaandparHcnlarlyinthecontext of this consultation pa™ 

on &e question of what local authority structure might best serve theLeds 
of the tounsm mdu^. are sought together with any other observations which 

of local audiorities generally in 
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29 EMERGENCY PLANNING 



PRESENT ORGANISATION 

29.1 Emergency planning covers a spectrum of emergency situations, irrespective of 
whether they occur in peace or war, ranging from relatively modest events (eg some 
floodings) to large scale incidents such as Lockerbie. 

Legislative Framework 

29.2 The principal legislation in this field is tlie Civil Defence Act 1948 wliich is apphed 
by Regulations introduced following tlie Home Defence Review of 1980, princi- 
pally The Civil Defence (General Local Authority Functions) (Scotland) 
Regulations 1983. Central government reimburses local authorities for approved 
civil defence expenditure by grant at 75% or 100% for, respectively, capital or 
revenue activities. Annual expenditure in 1992-93 will amount to some £4.5 milli on 
in direct grant to local autliorities (mainly tlie regional councils) and to the pohce 
and fire service joint boards. 

29.3 While there is no statutoiy duty on local authorities to plan for civil emergencies, 
powers in respect of such emergencies in section 84 of the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act 1973 permit authorities to incur expenditure for such action as they 
consider necessaiy if a disaster occurs in their area. Furtliermore, a local author- 
ity, which has a duty to care for its public in respect of a wide range of services, 
continues to have this duty in emergency circumstances as much as in nonnal times. 
The Civil Protection in Peacetime Act 1986 permits local authorities, in planning 
for a response to emergencies which do not have a hostile origin, to make use of 
resources granted for civil defence purposes. 

Role of Local Government 

29.4 The principal local autliorities active in civil defence matters in Scotland are the 
regional and islands authorities. Similarly in civil emergency matters tlie regional 
and islands councils generally take the lead role, supported by tlieir emergency 
planning unit and officers across a wide range of functions. Nevertheless, tliere can 
be a need for the regional council and one or more of tlie district councils within 
its area to act together in an emergency - for example in die case of recent flood- 
ings in Inverness the district council as the housing authority was active in support 
of the regional councils efforts. Under the existing arrangements die ai*eas of 
regional councils and pohce forces are coterminous (with the exception of the two 
joint police boards - Lothian and Borders and Northern). This is important as it 
facihtates regular personal contact between the chief executive and the chief con- 
stable which, in turn, assists effective co-operation in die face of a major emer- 
gency. 

29. 5 In addition to diese natural hnks , co-ordination between the regional audiority, the 
pohce and odier emergency services and agencies is now being fostered in most 
regions dirough die formation of emergency co-ordinating committees. In addition 
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29,9 
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to tlie chief constable and the chief executive, these committees have representa- 
tives of the fire, ambuiance and healtli sendees and, in some cases, of die coast- 
gi,iard. the ariii_v imd district councils. 

EMERGENCY PGYNNING IN A UNITARY SYSTEM 

In general, a single-tier structure has the advantage of removing divided responsi- 
bilit}’ for the emergenc*)" planning function which is unavoidable in the present two- 

tier loc'iil gov^emment structure. 

15 I'nit St met lire 

Tliis t)pe of structure would, with the exception of the Strathclyde area, leave the 
existing emergeoev planning arrangements in place. It would allow for the contin- 
uation of fairk large units with considerable staff and resources at their disposal 
and w oiild provide scope for the evolution of established co-ordination arrange- 
ments. If, as is illustrated here, die authorities replacing Stradiclyde equated 
broadlv with the existing sub-regions, it would ensure some continuity in emer- 
gency planning arrangements. 

24 Unit Stmeture 

A structure along these lines would continue to be workable in emergency plan- 
ning tenns, although some thought wnuld have to be given to means of estabhsh- 
iiig satislhctoiy new emergency planning unit arrangements in die former Central, 
Tayside, Grampian and Highland areas. 



•35 and 51 Unit Structures 

Tlie y Stacies to effective emergency planning arrangements in the context of a 35 
and ol umt struc-ture are that the authorities would generally command far fewer 
staff and resources than do most regions at present. There would, therefore be an 
i.Krea.sed need for liaison and consultation, and for mutual assistance in the’ event 
of a major emergency. There are, at present, no formal arrangements for such 
rnutual aid betaeen authorities and legislative provision might have to be made for 
t us purpose. .Vtematively, arrangements whereby authorities could combine to 
estabush reasonably sized emergency planning units might be required. 



Curl defend arrangements raise other issues. Under the present system, each 
regnal and distnct chief executive has a war-time role as the designated controUer 
of his area. Such an ar^gement is relatively straightforward when managed in a 
nerarchical structoe based on 9 mainland authorities and 3 islands authorities 
U iti^ larger number of small authorities it would probably be necessary to estab- 
. gr lupings of authont.es, possibly based on the police force areas, ra the basis 
hat one ebef exec-utive would be appointed irector for that area in extremis 
I^labon might be required to enable such an arrangement to be put into effect' 
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30 DISTRICT COURTS 

PRESENT ORGANISATION 

30. 1 The district courts were established under the District Courts ( Scotland) Act 1975 
and replaced the Burgh Courts, Justice of the Peace Courts and various other courts 
of summaiy jurisdiction. There is a strong historical background in the criminal 
justice system of Scotland of lay magistrates delivering local justice in courts easily 
accessible to local communities. 

30.2 Under the 1975 Act local authorities are responsible for the district courts. The 
Act provides for the establishment of a district court in the area of each district or 
islands council, known as the “commission area”, except where the Secretaiy of 
State has directed no court should be established because of likely lack of business. 
CuiTently there are district courts in all district and islands council areas except 
Orloiey and Shetland. The territorial jurisdiction of a district court is confined to 
its commission area, (except where offences have been committed in several com- 
mission areas). 

30. 3 The workload in tire district courts is dependent on the number of criminal offences 
committed locally within the jurisdiction of the court, and on the number of cases 
with which the procurator fiscal decides to proceed. The district courts deal with 
around half of the total number of persons proceeded against in Scotland. They 
also deal with a large number of fixed penalties. 

DISTRICT COURTS IN A UNITARY SYSTEM 

30.4 In all of the illustrative stmctures for reorganisation each authority could have 
responsibility for the district (or local) courts in its area, with the jurisdiction of the 
district court corresponding to tlie autliority area. This would maintain a local 
system of lay justice. Current and capital expenditure would, as at present, be a 
matter for local decision in die first instance, although the Government would con- 
tinue to encourage authorities to make similar improvements in the seivice which 
they provide to those which are proposed for the High Court and sheriff courts in 
the Justice Charter issued in November 1991. 
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31 VALUATION OF PROPERTY FOR THE COUNCIL 
TAX AND NON-DOMESTIC RATES 



PRESENT ORGANISATION 

31.1 Valuation of property for tlie council tax and non-domestic rates in Scotland is the 
responsibility of local assessors who are appointed by regional and islands councils 
as valuation autiiorities. Under tlie present arrangements Highland Region is com- 
bined wTtli tlie Western Isles and tlie Shetland Islands are combined with the 
Orlaiey Islands. A single assessor covers each of the combined areas so that there 
are a total of 10 assessors operating witliin Scotland. 

31.2 The definition of valuation areas and the an'angements for appointing assessors are 
pro\4ded in statute in the Local Government (Scotland) Act 1973, This Act simply 
maintained, in the context of the 1973 refoniis, the longstanding Scottish arrange- 
ments under which valuation for rating had been the responsibility of assessors 
appointed by local autiiorities as valuation autiiorities. Although assessors are 
appointed by local autiiorities they are recognised as having a degree of indepen- 
dence in the valuations which they make. Statutory appeal procedures are provided 
for challenging the assessors decisions on these. 

31.3 In England and Wales responsibihty for valuation rests with the Valuation Office 
(VO) which since September 1991 has been an Agency whose parent depaitment 
is the Inland Revenue. Tliis arrangement dates from the 1950s when, in order to 
ensure consistency of approach tliroughout England and Wales, it was decided to 
transfer valuation work from local authorities to the VO. It was not considered nec- 
essary to make similar changes in Scotland. Since then, assessors have discharged 
fully the various tasks required of them under statute, including that of carrying 
out regular revaluations for rating as part of the refonns in valuation introduced 
under the Valuation and Rating (Scotland) Act 1956. They have also combined tlie 
duties of assessor with those of electoral registration officer and community charges 
registration officer and have now taken on the task of valuing property in Scotland 
for the council tax. 

The Future: National Considerations 

31.4 National pohcy on rating is now based on the objective of creating a harmonised 
non-domestic rating system throughout Great Britain, with harmonisation of both 
valuation procedures and rate poundages, so that Scottish ratepayers are treated 
on the same basis as ratepayers in England and Wales. Tliis objective has been 
estabhshed in the context of the introduction, from tlie 1990 revaluation, of a 
national non-domestic rate for England and Wales, under which non-domestic rates 
have effectively become a national tax allocated to support local government expen- 
diture, and present pohcy is for the national rate to be phased-in in Scotland. On 
the matter of valuation the Scottish Assessors’ Association wliich comprises the 10 
assessors and their deputes, and has amongst its objectives the promotion of uni- 
formity in the opeation of valuation, and the Inland Revenue Valuation Office 
formed a steering group in 1986 to assist in the achievement of harmonised 
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valuation practice. The Government also intend to remove tlie main outstanding 
statutory differences and in the case of the rating of plant and niachiner)^, an inde- 
pendent committee has been set up under tire chairmanship of Derek Wood QC 
to make recommendations on changes necessaiy to achieve harmonisation. 

VALUATION IN A UNITARY SYSTEM 

31 . 5 Increasing the number of valuation areas to match whatever single-tier authorities 
are introduced would not seem hkely to be conducive to acliieving a harmonised 
approach to valuation, or to making best use of professional sldlls. The alternative 
would therefore be to combine local authority areas to form single valuation areas 
as was done for Highland Region and Western Isles, and the Shetland Islands and 
Orkney Islands following tlie 1973 reform. 

31.6 Views are invited on how valuation might best be organised under the range 
of structures illustrated in Part IV of this consultation paper. 
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32 TRADING STANDARDS 



PRESENT ORGANISATION 

35 . 1 Each regional and islands council in Scodand has a trading standards or consumer 
protection department. These departments are responsible for a wdde range of 
matters including consumer protection, weights and measures, pricing controls, 
product description, some aspects of environmental protection and, in some author- 
ities, animal health and welfare. Increasingly tliey are also becoming inv^olved in 
advising on the implementation and enforcement of EC Regulations. These depart- 
ments emplov some 560 staff of which around 300 are either certified trading stan- 
dards officers or other enforcement staff. Among their duties is the inspection of 
around 140,000 premises in Scotland. 

32.2 Those employed in trading standards need to hav-e a detailed knowledge of a wide 
range of legislation such as the Trades Description Act 1968, Consumer Credit Act 
1974, Animal Health Act 1981 and the Consumer Protection Act 1987. The breadth 
of the legislation inv^olv^ed means that, vvEere possible, officers tend to specialise in 
particular aspects of tlie job. The nature of the vv^ork also means tliat departments 
often have to coordinate their activities with odier specialist bodies such as envi- 
ronmental health departments in the district authorities, the Office of Fair Trading, 
the police and tlie public analyst. 

32. 3 AU of tliese aspects of the work point tovyards the need for fairly large departments 
which can take advmitage of economies of scale. There also needs to be close coor- 
dination between the vurious trading standards/consumer protection departments. 
In recent vuars much of tliis liaison has been organised under the auspices of the 
Local AuthoritV' Co-ordinating Body on Food and Trading Standards (LACOTS) 
vvliich w^as created and funded by die local authorities. 

TR.\DING STANDARDS IN A UNITARY SYSTEM 

32.4 The Government are committed to an efficient and effectiv^e trading standards 
service with consistent levels of enforcement throughout the country. Decisions 
about the future organisation of the trading standards service involve balancing 
several interests. On the one hand there is a need for departments to be accessi- 
ble and accountable to the communities they serv^e. On the other hand, depart- 
ments need to be large enough to gain the full benefits of specialisation and econ- 
mies of scale, and to have the resources for major investigations. 

32. 5 Views are invited on the question of whether there should be joint authorities 
for trading standards under any of the stuctures illustrated in this paper. 
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33 OTHER FUNCTIONS AND SERVICES 



33.1 Many of the remaining functions of local authorities in Scotland, as Hsted in 
Annex A, will not be sensitive to die size of authority by which diey will be under- 
taken under die new structure. They do not therefore raise issues which fall to be 
considered by this paper, aldiough any comments about the performance of these 
functions under a revised structure wiU be welcomed. 

33.5 There are a number of functions currently exercised by councils where diere could 

be advantages of scale in exercising diem over larger areas, diough this does not, 
of course, imply that the present arrangements are inadequate. Within diis cate- 
goiy there might fall die duty under die Water (Scodand) Act 1980 for District and 
Islands Councils to keep diemselves infomied about die quality and sufficiency of 
drinking water supphed in their area; the enforcement of die provisions of the Food 
Safety Act 1990 and related legislation concerned with food hygiene, standards and 
labeUing; animal healdi and welfare legislation; and air quahty and statutory nui- 
sance responsibihties. 

33.3 Related to this category is die duty placed upon local audiorities under Section 
200(7) of die Local Government (Scodand) Act 1973 to make proper arrangements 
for records which belong to diem or are in dieir care. The Government recognise 
die progress that has been made by many audiorities in developing a network of 
local arcliives and would not wish diis to be put at risk foUovring the introduction 
of a new structure. A smaller number of larger authorities would have particular 
potential for developing higher quahty and a more uniform provision of archive 
services, but if odier factors were to suggest a structure comprising a large number 
of smaller audiorities, shared or cooperative aiTangements between authorities 
would seem to offer a satisfactoiy solution. 

33.4 Licensing Boards constituted by the district and islands authorities have a number 
of responsibihties under the Licensing (Scodand) Act 1976, the Betting, Gaming 
and Lotteries Act 1963 and the Gaming Act 1968. These responsibihties would 
seem capable of being discharged under any unitary structure within the range sug- 
gested in Part IV, although it is recognised that the new audiorities would continue 
to require flexibihty to create their own hcensing divisions along die hnes of the 
present power in Section 1(3) of the 1976 Act. 

33.5 There are a number of local authorities’ existing functions which are hkely to pass 
to other agencies prior to any reorganisation. Responsibihty for slaughterhouses 
will pass to the new National Meat Hygiene Service, in due course, subject to 
primary legislation. It is proposed diat certain environmental responsibihties wiU 
pass to the proposed Scottish Environment Protection Agency (SEPA). These are 
their responsibihties in respect of waste regulation, the registration of carriers of 
controUed waste and the local air poUution controls conferred on them under 
Part I of the Environmental Protection Act 1990. 
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33. 6 \'iews are imited on whether any local government fhnctions not considered 

in this paper would be markedly better exercised under larger, or smaller, 
authorities. 
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34 SUMMARY OF PART III 



34. 1 The new single-tier authorities must be capable of ensuring tlie efficient and effec- 
tive provision of the full range of local government functions. These services need 
not necessarily be dehvered directly by tlie authorities’ own employees nor by each 
authority individually. The discussion in Part III considers a variety of ways in which 
citizens can be assured of the responsive and cost-effective provision of each service. 

34.2 Part III also illustrates how the introduction of single-tier authorities will facihtate 
the provision of many services. Under a single-tier system, functions witli strong 
links, such as social work and housing, leisure and recreation and education, and 
the range of services which are required to taclde problems such as urban regen- 
eration will be controlled by a single council, rather than being spht between two 
tiers of government. 

34.3 Parts II and III together consider both the wide range of tasks for which local gov- 
ernment is responsible and the role it is expected to fulfil. In the hght of these dis- 
cussions, views are invited in Part IV on the most appropriate structure for a system 
of single-tier autliorities in Scotland. 
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35 INTRODUCTION 

35. 1 Discussions elsewhere in this paper emphasise the fact that the relationship of local 
authorities witli their electorate and tlie way in which they carry out their functions 
will be influenced both by tlie size of individual unitaiy autliorities and also the 
number of those authorities. For the purpose of illustrating the different consid- 
erations which may arise, 4 maps have been envisaged which encompass the fea- 
tures of a broad range of possible options. This part of the consultation paper pro- 
vides tlie detail of each of the maps. 

35.2 In considering these and commenting upon tliem, respondents should bear in mind 
that they are by no means the only possible structures. The Government recognise 
tliat, for example, tlie 51 unit map is only one among many possibilities for creat- 
ing a structure comprising mainly small authorities. Similar considerations apply 
to the other maps. The names attached to the authorities are also purely for illus- 
trative purposes; tliey have been added simply to aid discussion. Respondents may 
wish to comment on the most appropriate name for their new council. 

35.3 The purpose of the present consultation is to provide the Government witli evi- 
dence on wliich tliey can base decisions botli on tlie number of units and on their 
shape. What is being sought, therefore, is comment tliat is not specifically linked 
to the advantages or disadvantages of the 4 maps in tliis section but wliich, more 
generally, offers suggestions as to the appropriate number and configuration of 
authorities under a unitary system. 

35.4 It is, of course, recognised tliat there will be many who will wish to advance the 
case for a particular structure in their local area and such comments will be veiy 
valuable in assisting tlie task of drawing up a final map. The illustrative maps pro- 
vided in tliis section may, indeed, provide a framework for the preparation of such 
local comments, paiiicularly in relation to detailed discussion about boundaries. It 
is, however, self-evident that local authorities do not exist in isolation and where 
comments are provided about local areas, these should, wherever possible, offer 
views on how the particular local proposal should fit into a wider or national picture. 
This is paiiicularly important if comments relate to the four main centres of pop- 
ulation - Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh and Glasgow. These cities act as a focus 
for work and leisure for the suiTounding communities. Decisions by tlie cities on 
matters such as roads, puhhc transport and land-use planning would materially 
affect those hving nearby. Consideration tlierefore has to be given to the most 
appropriate boundaries for those authorities wliich contain the cities and to tlie 
relationsliips between those authorities and tlieir neighbours. 

35. 5 In drawing up tlie new local authority areas the Government consider that the dis- 
ruption and upheaval of reorganisation will be minimised if the new units ai'e based, 
where possible, on existing local government boundaries. The cost and disruption 
inherent in the transfer will be lessened considerably if tlie new authorities are 
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derived from existing authorities. This wall not always be appropriate but respon- 
dents should keep tliis point in mind when formulating their comments. 

35 . 6 The Government also believe that there are advantages, where possible and appro- 
priate, in using local authority electoral divisions. These are determined on the 
ad\ice of the Local Government Boundary Commission for Scotland. The 
Boundary Commission is at present completing its work on the current review of 
regional electoral divisions and will shordy be starting work on district wards. The 
re\dsed regional divisions are not yet available and the 4 maps in tliis section are 
based upon the existing regional electoral divisions. They will, dierefore, in any 
case, require to be re\ised to take account of any changes in tliese. The use of tliese 
divisions offers considerable flexibility in terms of devising a stmcture. It could, 
for example, allow for a return in some parts of the country to the former counties 
if a case were made for this; or it can allow a v^eiy v\ide range of options for the 
aggregation or disaggregation of the present arrangements. 

35. 7 In summary, in the light of the issues discussed in Parts II and III of this paper 
and taking into account the introduction to Part IV and the maps which follow, 
views are invited on the best single-tier structure for individual areas of the 
country and for Scotland as a whole. 
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36 ILLUSTRATIVE MAPS AND POPULATION 

STATISTICS 
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A 15 UNIT STRUCTURE 



Number 


New Authorities(Existing Authorities) 


Population 
(Mid 1990 


1 


Diunfries and Galloway (Dumfries and Galloway Region) 


Estimate) 

148,400 


£ 


Borders (Borders Region) 


103,500 


3 


Lothians (Lothian Region) 


749,600 


4 


Lanarkshire (Clydesdale, East Kilbride, Hamilton, Monklands, 






Motherwell and Cumbernauld and Kils)4h Districts) 


562,500 


o 


AyTshire and Arran (Kyle and Carrick, Cumnock and Doon Valley, 






Kilmarnock and Loudoun, and Cunnlnghame Districts) 


375,400 


6 


Argyll and Clyde (Renfrew, Inverclyde, Dumbarton and 






Argyll and Bute Districts) 


440,400 


i-r 

i 


Greater Glasgow (City' of Glasgow, Eastwood, Stratlikelvin, 






Clydebank and Bearsden and MilngaHe Districts) 


927,700 


8 


Forth Valley (Central Region) 


272,100 


9 


Fife (Fife Region) 


345,900 


10 


Tayside (Tayside Region) 


394,000 


11 


Highland (Highland Region) 


204,300 


12 


Grampian (Grampian Region) 


506,100 


13 


Western Isles (Western Isles IC) 


30,660 


14 


Orkney (Orkney IC) 


19,570 


15 


Shetland (Shetland IC) 


22,270 




SCOTLAND 


5,102,400 
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A 24 UNIT STRUCTURE 



Number 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 



12 



13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



21 

22 

23 

24 



New Authorities (Existing Authorities) 



Population 
(Mid 1990 
Estimate) 



Edinbui^h (City of Edinburgh District) 

Lothian (Midlothiau and East Lothian Districts) 

Linlithgow (Falldrk and West Lothian Districts) 

Glasgow (City of Glasgow District) 

Lanark (MonMands, Motherwell, Hamilton, East Kilbride and 
Clydesdale Districts) 

Renfrew (Renfrew, Eastwood and Inverclyde Districts) 

Leimox (Clydebank, Bearsden and Milngavie, Strathkelvin and 
Cumbernauld and Kilsyth Districts) 

Argyll and Dumbarton (Argyll and Bute and Dumbarton Districts) 
Ayr (Kilmarnock and Loudoun, Cumnock and Doon Valley, Kyle and 
Carriek, Cunninghame Districts) 

Aberdeen (City of Aberdeen District) 

Moray (Moray District) 

Gordon (Gordon, Kincardine and Deeside and 
Banff and Buchan Districts) 

Dundee (City of Drnidee District) 

Perth and Kmross (Perth and Kinross District) 

Angus (Angus District) 

Ross/Caithness/Sutherland (Ross and Cromarty, Caithness, and 
Sutherland Districts) 

Inverness (Inverness, Lochaber, Skye and Lochalsh, Naim and 
Badenoch and Strathspey Districts) 

Stirling (Clackmannan and Stirhng Districts) 

Borders (Borders Region) 

Dumfries and Galloway (Dumfries and Galloway Remon) 

Fife (Fife Region) 

Western Isles (Western Isles IC) 

Orkney (Orkney IC) 

Shetland (Shetland IC) 



434,520 

166,790 

291,560 

689,210 

499.400 
355,510 

240,580 

145.900 

375.400 
211,080 

84,480 

210,540 

172,860 

125,770 

95,370 

88,750 

115,550 

128,830 

103,500 

148.400 

345.900 
30,660 
19,570 
22,270 



SCOTLAND 



5,102,400 
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A 35 UNIT STRUCTURE 



Number 


New Authorities (Existing Authorities) 


Population 
(Mid 1990 


1 


East Borders (Berwickshire and Roxburgh Districts) 


Estimate) 

54,060 


2 


West Borders (Ettrick and Lauderdale and Tweeddale Districts) 


49,440 


3 


Dumfries (Nithsdale and Annandale and Eskdale Districts) 


94,400 


4 


Galloway (Stewarti}^ and Wigtown Districts) 


54,000 


5 


South Ayrshire (Kyle and Garrick and Cumnock and Doon 






Valley Districts) 


156,760 


6 


North Ayrshire (Kilmarnock and Loudoun and Cunninghame less 






Arran Districts) 


214,740 


1 


Clydesdale (Clydesdale District) 


58,560 


S 


Motherwell/Monklands/Hamilton (existing Districts) 


357,780 


9 


Eastwood/East Kilbride (existing Districts) 


144,070 


10 


Renfrew (Renfrew^ and Inverclyde Districts) 


294,500 


11 


Lennox (Bearsden and Milngavie, Strathkelvin and Cumbernauld and 




Kilsyth Districts) 


193,660 


12 


Dumbarton (Dumbarton and Clydebank Districts) 


126,670 


13 


Glasgow (existing District) 


689,210 


14 


West Lothian (existing District) 


148,290 


15 


Midlothian (existing District) 


81,310 


16 


East Lothian (existing District) 


85,480 


17 


Edinburgh (existing District) 


434,520 


IS 


Falkirk (existing District) 


143,270 


19 


Stirling and Clackmannan (existing Districts) 


128,830 


20 


Angus (Angus District) 


95,370 


21 


Perth and Kinross (existing District) 


125,770 


22 


Dundee (existing City' District) 


172,860 


23 


Gordon (Gordon and Kincardine and Deeside Districts) 


125,520 


24 


Moray (existing District) 


84,480 


25 


Banff and Buchan (existing District) 


85,020 


26 


Aberdeen (existing District) 


211,080 


27 


North East Fife (existing District) 


68,920 


28 


Kirkcaldy (existing District) 


147,070 


29 


Dunfermline (existing District) 


129,910 


30 


Argyll and the Isles (Arg)'ll and Bute District plus Arran) 


70,050 


31 


Inverness (Badenoch and Strathspey, Skye and Lochalsh, Lochaber, 




Inverness and Naim Districts 


115,550 


32 


Ross/Caithness/Sutherland (Ross and Cromarty, Caithness and 




Sutherland Districts) 


88,750 


33 


Orkney (Orkney IC) 


19,570 


34 


Shetland (Shetland IC) 


22,270 


35 


Western Isles (Western Isles IC) 


30,660 




SCOTLAND 


5,102,400 
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A 51 UNIT STRUCTURE 



Number 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



21 

22 

23 

24 

25 



26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 



32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 



Population 

New Authorities (Existing Authorities) (Mid 1990 

Estimate) 



East Borders (Berwickshire and Roxburgh Districts) 54,060 

West Borders (Ettrick and Lauderdale and Tweeddale Districts) 49,440 

Dumfries (Nithsdale and Annandale and Eskdale Districts) 94,440 

GaUoway (Stewartr)' and Wigtown Districts) 54,000 

Kyle and Garrick (existing District) 113,730 

Cumnock and Doon Valley (existing District) 43,030 

Kilmamock and Loudoun (existing District) 81,110 

Irvine (Irvine New^ Town plus south-eastern Cunninghame) 57,700 

Cunninghame (Cuimingharne District less Irvine etc) 79,830 

Clydesdale (existing District) 58,560 

Monklands (existing District) 104,460 

Motherwell (existing District) 146,760 

Hamilton (existing District) 106,560 

East Kilbride (existing District) 83,060 

Eastwood (existing District) 61,010 

Paisley (Paisley including Barrhead and Ralston) 100,600 

West Renfrew (Renfrew District less Paisley etc) 100,430 

Inverclyde (existing District) 93,470 

Dumbarton (existing District) 79,750 

Clydebank (existing District) 46,920 

Bearsden and Milngavie (existing District) 40,900 

Stratbkelvin (existing District) 89,660 

Cumbernauld and Kilsyth (existing District) 63,100 

Glasgow (existing City District) 689,210 

Livingston (Livingston New Town plus Mid and East Calder 

and Kirknewton) 49,700 

West Lothian (West Lothian District less Livingston etc) 98,590 

Midlothian (existing District) 81,310 

East Lothian (existing District) 85,480 

Edinburgh (existing District) 434,520 

Falkirk (existing District) 143,270 

Stirling (existing District) 81,360 

Clackmannan (existing District) 47,470 

Angus (existing District) 95,370 

Perth and Kinross (existing District) 125,770 

Dundee (existing District) X72 860 

Kincardine and Deeside (existing District) 50,920 

Gordon (existing District) 74 590 

Banff and Buchan (existing District) 85,020 

Moray (existing District) 84,480 

Aberdeen (existing District) 2 II 080 

North East Fife (etisting District) 68,920 



Glenrothes (Glenrothes New Town plus Markinch, Leshe, Kinglassie 
and Thornton 

Kirkcaldy (Kirkcaldy District less Glenrothes etc) 

Dunfennline (existing District) 

Argyll and Lochaber (Argyll and Bute and Lochaber Districts) 
Inverness (Lnveraess, Badenoch and Strathspey, Sl^e and 
Lochalsh and Naim Districts) 

Ross and Cromarty (existing District) 

Caithness and Sutherland (Caithness and Sutherland Districts) 
Orkney (Orkney IC) 

Shetland (Shetland IC) 

Western Isles (Western Isles IC) 



45,100 

101,970 

129,910 

85,180 

96,520 

48,910 

39,840 

19,570 

22,270 

30,660 



SCOTLAND 



5,102,400 
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37 INTRODUCTION 



37.1 This consultation paper is primarily concerned with the size and shape of the new 
local councils. The reorganisation of local government raises, however, a large 
number of other complex issues which will have to be considered before the new 
councils can take over their responsibihties. Provision for some of these matters 
will have to be made in the same legislation that sets out the boundaries for tlie 
new authorities. This part of the paper discusses a number of these issues. 
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38 TRANSITIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 



i S. ] Irrespective of the single-tier structure which is eventually chosen, there will be 
an unavoidable period of transition when responsibility for local government func- 
tions moves from one set of local authorities to another. It is important that this 
changeover takes place with minimal disruption oflocal authority business and with 
as little uncertainty as possible for the staff involved. This section discusses w^ays 
in which the changeover can be managed effectively, explores some of the partic- 
ular problems likely to be encountered and invites views on how these might be 
tackled. 

TIMING 

•j S.:? The timing involved in a reorganisation of this nature is crucial. An over-extended 
planning period can create and prolong uncertainty and lead to inefficiency. On 
the other hand, sufficient time must be made available to plan and carry out all the 
necessaiy preparatoty work if chaos is to be avoided. Clearly a balance has to be 
found. With these considerations in mind, the Government have decided to seek 
to legislate at the earliest possible opportunity thus clarifying as soon as possible 
the major aspects of the reorganisation such as the new structure. 

3S .3 Once Parliament has passed the necessaiy legislation, there will be a period of 
^ound 9-10 months during which final arrangements can be put in place on the 
detail ofthe reorganisation. Thereafter the new authorities can be set up. It is hoped 
that subject to an appropriate legislative opportunity being available, elections to 
the new^ authorities will be held in May 1995,- with the responsibihty for local gov- 
emment fiinctions being transferred from the existing authorities in April 1996. 

-s timetable would give the new authorities almost a year in wliich to plan for 
the orderly and efficient transfer of functions. 






3 %. 4 



38.5 



Tlie st^worlang for the local authorities wrU face a period of urrcertalirty leading 
up to the reorgarusation and, in the main, wiU then have to readjust to wotW for 

m, ^lal worker and planners, who will probably be automatically trans- 
ferred to therr new authority; the disnrption should be minimal 

The number of authorities in the Lw stroch n *eyown arrangements. 

numberofchieferecutives and senior sta^mSdt^^^^^^^^ 

chosen, for example, the senior management structl^f SooZhTT 

meat would clearfy look very different from the present 
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During the reorganisation of local government in Scotland in 1975 procedures were 
developed which governed both the transfer and recmitment of staff to the new 
authorities and the terms of early retirement which were made available to employ- 
ees of the old authorities. 



The purpose of these rules was two-fold. Firstly, they offered a measure of job secu- 
rity to those already worldng in local government and secondly, by offering some 
of the more senior staff the opportunity to retire early, tliey ensured that much of 
the top management of the new authorities started with a fresh outlook. 
Unfortunately, one disadvantage which became evident, but wliich was perhaps 
not foreseen at the time, was a general public perception that tlie reorganisation 
had allowed a large number of people to acquire jobs at significantly increased 
salaries at the taxpayers’ expense. The Government are determined tliat this should 
not occur this time. Equally, however, staff will be a critical resource for tlie new 
authorities and the Government vrish to ensure that those local authority employ- 
ees who can offer invaluable experience and vision to the new single-tier councils 
are retained within the system. 

During the 1975 reorganisation the Government set up a Staff Commission to 
oversee the transfer and appointment of staff to the new authorities. It operated 
partly as an advisory body to tlie new authorities on matters such as the recmit- 
ment, transfer and appointment of staff prior to and during the period of reorgan- 
isation and partly as an arbitration seivice which heard appeals from individual 
employees. 

The Government intend to discuss the detailed staffing aspects of tlie reorganisa- 
tion with the appropriate local authority and staff representatives in due course. 



Views are invited at this stage on how the objective of ensuring a fair and effi- 
cient staffing of the new authorities can be achieved while offering the tax- 
payer value for money. 



CAPITAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 

3(S. 11 A further aspect of the restructuring is the need to transfer each autliority’s capital 
assets and liabilities. These will be primarily associated with propeiiy but will also 
involve, amongst other things, land and machineiy. In most instances, the assets 
and liabilities belonging to the old local authorities will be transferred directly to 
their successors. Experience in past reorganisations, however, has shown tliat sig- 
nificant problems do arise. There are likely to be legal problems over the disposal 
or transfer of some properly while difficulties can be encountered when autliori- 
ties find themselves inheriting either significant sui-plus assets or, alternatively, Ma- 
bilities. Not only have some of these disputes dragged on for years, they have often 
meant that the successor authorities had to devote substantial resources to dealing 
with them. 

38. 12 During the 1975 reorganisation of local government in Scotland, the Government 
appointed a Property Commission to oversee these transactions between local 
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ntirv Ei-TAreij Xiaember 1973 and March 1978 the Commission assisted 
.• A ol unUifjrith-s aiid aihiscd the SecretaiA’ of State on the general principles to be 
.*;•]) Jr, i t‘, i thr trajslrrs. Ke>|ioiisibilit\' for the handover of assets and liabilities was 
!t !ar^. I*. {/„ tir' iiiiii\idiial Ic3cal authorities. 



> i r lit' C A rniiiicmt introduced a different way of tackling similar problems when the 

C.»rfMt»r fjOfidori C>Mincil and English metrojx)litan county councils were disman- 
tW in tile liWls. Besidiiaiv^ bodies were set up to deal ndth the transfer and dis- 
|MM,al cif assets and liabilities and the general business of winding-up the old author- 
ities. In paitieukr, their duties included the transfer to the new authorities or, where 
a|?|iropiiafe, the scdling off of a wide range of land and property, compensating staff 
fiiMlf* redundant or re-employed by the successor authorities on less favourable 
terms i«icl managing outstanding debts and loans of the old authorities. 

bodies offer seseral achantages. Firstly, by taking on the complicated 
of wiiidiiig-up the business of the old authorities, they leave the new councils 
free tu toiicttitrate on the future. Secondly, they provide economies of scale by 
rmpJiMng oiiK a few expe^rienc^d people to deal with the problems of a number 
of aiithorities, This avoids each council having to hire its owm staff independently. 

C hi the otlier hand the creation of an additional body of this land can give rise to 
t Atm evpeiise ami it iim)- be felt that a more acceptable means of effecting the trans- 
fer might simpK l)e by agreement between the authorities concerned. 



i :> w iarited on whether a neslduaiy^ body or bodies should be set up in 

Scoriaad to deal wiA the transfer and disposal of assets and liabilities and the 

appned to ffieir op?ratioii and what specific tasks should they undertake? 



lb 



COMPULSORY COMPETITIVE TENDERING CONTRACTS 

lit Z™r,T A'*""' “ »- 

K-t. i. it Wiu r>e possible for some contracts to be designed to finki, 
. , iM W been let to a private contractor for a period which exten* beyond 

„ 1 .. I , ^ It may be that a new single-tier 

iijtfionri which replaces more than one local jmflmriH. -n n & 

F-riod «th mo,^ L, one contract for h ^ ^ 

«tl»ritv is bicien ..r, T 7 where an 

forL Dm”*"*! ““te may require to continue an 

tor provision of some 

hy Ae Direct Service Omisation it will he f ih ' services are provided 



m 
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38.17 



38.18 



38.19 



Views are invited on the need for any special arrangements to be made for 
contracts extending beyond the date of reorganisation. 



INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

During the reorganisation of local government in the 1970s, information technol- 
ogy played a relatively minor role. Today, computers are an integral part of all local 
authorities. The orderly transfer of this resource from one authority to another 
merits careful consideration. 



Views are invited on how the transfer of information technology can be 
managed so as to minimise the disruption involved. 
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39 INTERNAL MANAGEMENT 



39.1 The internal management and organisation of the new single-tier authorities wiU 
have a significant impact on their overaU performance. Rationalising the number 
of authorities and ensuring that each unitary authority is responsible for coordi- 
nating all local government services will not produce the intended benefits if the 
new units are organised in ways which result in delays in decision-making and a 
failure to respond to the \iews of the people. It is therefore an extremely impor- 
tant topic which needs to be considered in some detail. 

39.2 In recent years many authorities have taken significant steps towards improving 
their managerial performance. Movements in this direction must, of course, always 
be taken with due regard to the democratic accountability of authorities which 
should never be compromised in the interests of efficiency. Against this background, 
the move to unitary authorities offers a clear opportunity to build upon the progress 
which has been made. 

39.3 The Government intend to issue a consultation paper exploring ways of improving 
the internal management and organisation of local authorities in the early part of 
1993. Before then, the matters to be included in this paper will be the subject of 
consideration by a working group made up of a number of interests including rep- 
resentatives of The Scottish Office and of the Convention of Scottish Local 
Authorities. 
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40 COMMUNITY COUNCILS 



40.1 Following the 1975 reorganisation, district and islands councils were required to 
submit to the Secretary of State schemes for die estabhsliment of community coun- 
cils in their areas. Community councils are now well established in many parts of 
Scotland. They are not a tier of local government, but they involve a large number 
of enthusiastic volunteers in the process of local decision making. 

40. 2 Community councils vary widely. A considerable number represent fewer tlian 500 
people, whilst others cover a population of over 20,000. Some seiwe dispersed rural 
communities while otliers serve towns and urban districts. They also vary consid- 
erably in their levels of funding. Although some community councils in Scotland 
raise funds locally, usually for specific events, for the most part they rely on general 
grants from district and islands councils to cover tlieir administrative costs. The 
level of funding has ranged from a few hundred pounds per annum to more than 
£10,000. A number of authorities also provide support services for community coun- 
cils, offering accommodation for meetings, typing, photocopying and printing ser- 
vices. Regional, islands and district councils can give support for specific projects, 
but few have particular budgets for this purpose. 

40.3 Where community councils are active they have become involved in a consider- 
able range of projects including acting as a bridge between local communities and 
their pohce force, the renovation of local premises, the organisation of fetes, die 
purchase of video equipment, tree planting, environmental work and projects 
designed to improve TV reception. A number are also recognised as the commu- 
nity voice in deahngs with regional, district, and islands councils. This picture is 
not, however, the same throughout Scodand. In some parts of the country com- 
munity councils eitiier do not exist, are moribund or are seen as unrepresentative. 

40. 4 The first consultation paper canvassed views on the future role of community coun- 
cils. The majority of respondents supported their retention although views varied 
on their future role. A minority of respondents argued for increased executive 
responsibihties for community councils. Often tiiis was expressed in very general 
terms, altiiough some suggested that the councils should be assigned specific 
responsibihties such as caring for community halls and parks. The existing legisla- 
tion already allows district and islands councils to allocate responsibihties of this 
nature to community councils but it does not require community councils to under- 
take these duties. Given the diversity of community councils, both in terms of what 
they do and how weU they do it, the Government do not consider that it is sensi- 
ble to set down such obhgations in statute. Where a community council is capable 
of undertaking various executive tasks, serious consideration should be given by 
the new councils to delegating these responsibihties but it would be neither sen- 
sible nor possible to do this on a uniform basis throughout die country. The 
Government have dierefore decided not to pursue options which involve specify- 
ing in statute the particular functions for which community councils should be pri- 
marily responsible. 
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40.5 Some community councils suggested tliat their means of financing should be 
altered. The Government do not consider that there is a strong case for giving com- 
munity councils independent powers to raise revenue nor are Ministers attracted 
to suggestions that a statutory duty be placed on local authorities to fund commu- 
nity councils. Instead die Government beheve that die existence, activities and 
financing of community councils should continue to be matters for decision 
between local communities and dieir “parent” local authorities. 

40.6 Nearly half of those responding to the first consultation paper favoured retaining 
the existing role for community councils while a similar number advocated an 
increased representative role. Community councils coordinate views on a number 
of issues although the most common matter of concern appears to be planning 
apphcations. The equivalents of community councils in England and Wales are 
entitled to insist that planning authorities consult diem on planning apphcations 
affecting their area. It is for consideration whether the same right should be given 
to community councils in Scodand in respect of planning and, possibly, odier issues. 

40.7 The Government also wish to canvass views on other ways in which community 
councils can be encouraged to support the work of local audiorities. One of the 
functions of community councils is to respond to local issues by making represen- 
tations on behalf of dieir communities to local authorities and to odier public agen- 
cies. The Government consider this representational function to be most impor- 
tant and one which should be available to all communities who choose to use it. 
This role would, of course, be particularly important under a structure comprising 
a smaller number of large authorities, to ensure that die local voice was stiU heard. 

40. 8 Views are invited on whether communHy councils throughout Scodand should 
be given the statutory right to comment on planning applications affecting 
their area; comments are also invited on whether this right should be extended 
to matters other than planning and, if so, what these matters should be. 
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41 CONSEQUENCES FOR OTHER BODIES AND 

ORGANISATIONS 



41 . 1 The restructuring of local government will have consequences for a large number 
of otlier bodies and organisations . Three of them wliich will, for a number of reasons, 
be directly affected by the new structure are considered here. 

NEW TOWNS 

41.2 The Government have announced diat tlie N ew Town Development Coi-porations 
in East Kilbride, Glenrothes, Cumbernauld, Livingston and Iiwine, are to be wound 
up. The planned wind-up dates are 31 December 1995 for East Kilbride and 
Glenrothes, 31 December 1996 for Cumbernauld, 31 December 1998 for 
Livingston and 31 December 1999 for Irvine. 

41.3 Widiin their designated areas tlie Development Coi-porations carry out a number 
of functions undertaken elsewhere by local authorities. These include the provi- 
sion and management of pubhc sector rented housing and die administration of 
housing benefit, the constmction of roads and other infrastmcture, and the cre- 
ation and maintenance of landscaped areas and open space with some civic ameni- 
ties. Apart from Glenrothes, tlie Development Coi-porations also exercise planning 
and development control functions. After wind-up of die Development 
Corporations many of diese functions will, as in odier areas of Scotland, become 
die responsibihty of die appropriate local audiority. During the period to wind-up, 
die Development Corporations will be discussing with local audiorities aiTange- 
ments for the orderly transfer of functions and, where appropriate, the related 
assets and liabilities. 

41.4 An important element in the Development Corporations’ achievement of die laying 
out and development of the New Towns has been the extensive provision of indus- 
trial sites and premises. It is die Government’s pohcy to dispose of existing indus- 
trial and commercial assets before the wind-up of each Coi-poration. Thereafter it 
is intended that the private sector predominate in making fuitlier provision for 
commercial and industrial properties. 

41.5 The assumption of some functions currendy the responsibihty of New Town 
Development Corporations will have a considerable effect on die local authorities 
concerned. The smaller the authority the more significant the effect will be, par- 
ticularly in the case of die 51 unit map illustrated in Part IV which contains bound- 
aiies of some of die local authorities which would be fittie different from those of 
die current New Towns. 

41.6 Views are invited on the implications of Government restructuring for the 
process of wind-up of the New Town Development Corporations and for the 
transfer of responsibihty to the relevant local audiorities . 
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LORD-LIEUTENANTS 

41 . 7 Lord- Lieutenants are appointed by Her Majesty The Queen for each regional and 
islands area of Scotland to discharge tlieir functions in such parts of each region as 
are determined by Order in Council made by Her Majesty - except that, by statute, 
the Lord Provost of each of the cities of Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow is ex officio Lord-Lieutenant for the district concerned. At present, except 
in Grampian, Lieutenancies are defined by reference to the boundaries of district 
councils within each region. 

41.8 In the hght of the current consultation exercise, tlie Secretary of State will be con- 
sidering what advice he should tender on the relationship between proposed new 
local government boundaries and tlie boundaries of Lieutenancies. The 
Government will be consulting the Lord- Lieutenants and other interested parties. 

41.9 Views are therefore invited on this particular aspect of the reorganisation. 



VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS 

41.10 Currently voluntary organisations have a range of relationships with local autliori- 
ties: 

— they receive grant under a variety of statutory powers in recognition of 
their activities or services; 

— they provide specific services to local authorities under contracts or service 
agreements; 

— through the dehvery of direct services and through support of local com- 
munity groups they often develop views about local authority services and 
other issues and seek to influence those services through advocacy and 
campaigning. 

41.11 The principal theme expressed by voluntary organisations in tlieir responses to the 
first consultation paper was concern over the future funding of tlie voluntary sector 
by local autliorities, especially if a greater number of smaller local authorities were 
to be created. 

41.12 There is no proposal to reduce the legislative powers wliich permit local authori- 
ties to fund voluntary organisations. Indeed, the increasing trend of local authori- 
ties becoming enablers and a move towards service contracts will present increas- 

opportunities for voluntary organisations to develop tlieir activities. 

41.12 Further views are invited from voluntary organisations on the implications of 
local government reform for their relationship with local authorities. 
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42 SUMMARY OF PART V 



42. 1 Part V of this paper has begun to address a number of tlie key aspects of the restruc- 

turing process. This is only the beginning of this exercise and further consultation 
will take place on a number of associated matters in due course. The Government 
would, however, welcome the views of interested parties on the issues raised here. 
The process by which the new authorities are set up, their internal management 
structures, the role of representative bodies such as community councils and the 
consequences for various other bodies such as the New Town Development 
Corporations will, ultimately, contribute to the success of the new system of single- 
tier councils. 
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43 SUBMISSION OF RESPONSES 



43. 1 Responses to this consultation paper should be submitted by 29 January 1993 to: 

The Scottish Office Emironment Department 
Local Government Reform Division (SLG2) 

Room 6/87 

New St Andrews’s House 
Edinburgh EHl 3SZ 

43.2 The Government may wish to publish responses to tliis paper in due course, or to 
deposit them in the libraries of the Houses of Parliament or The Scottish Office 
Library. If respondents wish their comments to be treated as confidential, they 
should state this clearly. It will otherwise be assumed that responses can be pub- 
lished. All responses may in any event, be included in any statistical summary of 
numbers of comments received and views expressed. 

GONSULTATION VIDEO 

43.3 A short \ideo, presenting the main arguments contained in this consultation paper, 
is also available. It may be of particular use to community groups and individuals 
who wish to contribute to this important discussion. Copies may be obtained free 
of charge by waiting to the above address. 
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ANNEX A 



MAIN CURRENT FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
SCOTTISH LOCAL AUTHORITIES 



Function/Responsibility 

Airports 

Animal Health and Welfare 
Archaeology 
Careers Service 
Children’s Hearings System 
Civil Defence 
Coast Protection 

Commimity Charge Registration, Collection and Benefit 

Consumer Protection 

Council Tax Preparation 

Diseases of Animals 

Education 

Electoral Registration 
Emergency' Planning 
Ferries 
Fire 

Flood Prevention 
Harbours 

Industrial Promotion 
Police 

Public Transport 

Registration of Births, Marriages and Deaths 

Road lighting 

Roads and Road Safety 

School Crossing Patrols 

Social Work 

Strategic Planning 

Trading Standards 

Traffic Wardens 

Valuation and Rating 

Water and Sewerage 



Regional 

Council 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



District 

Council 



Administration of Housing Benefit 

Arts (including Museums and Art Galleries) 

Building Control 

Conserv'ation Areas 

Countryside 

Development Control 

Grants to Voluntary Bodies 

Industrial and Economic Development 

Leisure and Recreation 

libraries 

listed Buildings and Ancient Monuments 
Local Planning 
Nature Conservation 
Parks 



X 



X 



X X 

X X 



X 



X 



X X 

X X 




X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 
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ANNEX A - CURRENT FUNCTIONS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES 



Function/Responsibility Regional District 

Council Council 

Tourism x x 

Urban Development x x 

Allotments x 

Burial and Cremation x 

Caravan Sites x 

Cleansing x 

Community Centres x 

Community Councils x 

District Courts x 

Employment of Young Persons x 

Environmental Health x 

Food Hygiene, Standards and Labelling x 

Health and Safety at Work x 

Housing and Rents x 

Licensing of Betting and Gaming, Theatres and Cinemas, Taxis and Liquor x 

Local Air Pollution Control x 

Markets x 

Private Water Supply Monitoring x 

Public Conveniences x 

Shop Hours x 

Slaughterhouses x 

War Memorials x 

Waste Collection and Disposal x 

Waste Regulation x 

Islands Councils 

The islands councils are generally responsible for all the functions and responsibilities carried out by both regional 
and district councils. 
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ANNEX B - POPULATION OF SCOTTISH AUTHORITIES 



ANNEX B 



POPULATIONS OF CURRENT SCOTTISH LOCAL AUTHORITIES 



Authority 


Population 


Authority 


Population 




(1) 




(1) 


BORDERS REGION 


103,500 


LOTHIAN REGION 


749,600 


Berwickshire 


19,070 


East Lothian 


85,480 


Ettrick & Lauderdale 


34,270 


City of Edinburgh 


434,520 


Roxburgh 


34,990 


Midlothian 


81,310 


Tweeddale 


15,170 


West Lothian 


148,290 


CENTRAL REGION 


272,100 


STRATHCLYDE REGION 


2,306,000 


Clackmannan 


47,470 


Argyll & Bute 


66,150 


Falkirk 


143,270 


Bearsden & Milngavie 


40,900 


Stirling 


81,360 


Clydebank 


46,920 






Clydesdale 


58,560 


DUMFRIES & GALLOWAY REGION 


148,400 


Cumbernauld & Kilsyth 


63,100 


Annandale & Eskdale 


36,580 


Cumnock & Doon Valley 


43,030 


Nithsdale 


57,820 


Cunninghame 


137,530 


Stewartr)' 


23,520 


Dumbarton 


79,750 


Wigtown 


30,480 


East Kdbride 


83,060 






Eastwood 


61,010 


FIFE REGION 


345,900 


City of Glasgow 


689,210 


Dunfermline 


129,910 


Hamilton 


106,560 


Kirkcaldy 


147,070 


Inverclyde 


93,470 


North East Fife 


68,920 


Kilmarnock & Loudoim 


81,110 






Kyle & Garrick 


113,730 


GRAMPIAN REGION 


506,100 


Monldands 


104,460 


City of Aberdeen 


211,080 


Motherwell 


146,760 


Banff & Buchan 


85,020 


Renfrew 


201,030 


Gordon 


74,600 


Strathkelvin 


89,660 


Kincardine & Deeside 


50,920 






Moray 


84,480 


TAYSIDE REGION 


394,000 






Angus 


95,370 


HIGHLAND REGION 


204,300 


City of Dundee 


172,860 


Badenoch & Strathspey 


11,190 


Perth & Kinross 


125,770 


Caithness 


26,790 






Invemes 


63,090 


Mainland Authorities 


5,029,900 


Lochaber 


19,030 




Naim 


10,420 


ORKNEY 


19,570 


Ross & Cromarty 


48,910 


SHETLAND 


22,270 


Skye & Lochalsh 


11,820 


WESTERN ISLES 


30,660 


Sutherland 


13,050 








SCOTLAND 


5,102,400 



Note (1) - General Register Office for Scotland - 1990 mid-year estimates. 
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Current Structure 
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ANNEX C - LOCAL AUTHORITY EXPENDITURE 



ANNEX C 

1992-93 LOCAL AUTHORITY BUDGETED CURRENT EXPENDITURE BY 

FUNCTION AND TIER 



Function 


Regions 


Islands 


Districts 


£m 

Scotland 


Education 


2494 


69 


0 


2563 


Housing 


0 


26 


1176 


1202 


Police 


520 


7 


0 


527 


Social Work 


702 


17 


0 


719 


Roads and Transport 


554 


35 


0 


589 


Water and Sewerage 


466 


11 


0 


477 


Leisure and Recreation 


10 


8 


310 


328 


Cleansing 


0 


3 


188 


191 


Fire 


143 


2 


0 


145 


Planning 


45 


-6 


78 


117 


Libraries and Museums 


6 


1 


102 


109 


Urban Programme 


57 


0 


18 


75 


Emironmental Health 


0 


2 


51 


53 


Burial Grounds and Crematoria 


0 


1 


18 


19 


Consumer Protection 


13 


1 


0 


14 


Other 


237 


0 


152 


389 


Total 


5247 


177 


2093 


7517 



Sources: 1. Local Authorities 1992-93 Budget Estimates (Form POBE92) 

2. Local Authorities Housiug Revenue Accounts 

3. Water and Sewerage - Local Authority Returns 
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